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The following pages require indulgence, having been written 
by one more accustomed to the riile, the rod, and the saddle, 
than to the pen, or the rules of composition. They are rough 
and hasty sketches of a sporting tour, originally intended for 
the perusal of a friend ; but, having been published by him in 
the columns of The Northern Whig, and favourably spoken of, I 
have been induced to re-print them in a more connected and 
permanent form. Should they cause a smile to light the eye, or 
part the lips, I shall think I have done well. To my " larking" 
companions, perhaps, in after years, they may recal past scenes, 
and freshen memory's fading light, causing a thrill of young 
life to wake the current of their blood, as when of yore they 
.^ drank of pleasure's cup, and roved careless as the breeze. 



GEORGE MATTHEWS. 

Belfaa, May, 1845. 



ROUGH NOTES OF A "LARK," 

LETTER L 
THE START. 



Trondjiemf lOth June, 1843. 

Mt 3>eab S -, — ^I promised to hail you from the Northern 

regions, and would have done so ere this, but that the wild and 
varying scene has kept me otherwise employed. All is entirely 
new to us ; and our wonder thereat is great. 

To begin at the beginning : — A party of four youngsters, up 

to any thing, — ^L , K , S ^ and M , your humble 

servant, took it into their wise, though, perhaps, some of your 
steady stagers may say foolish, heads, ** strange countries for to 
see, to see." After some debate, the North was fixed upon, as 
promising more sport, that is, sportsman-like sport, than the hack- 
neyed route of the Continent. We wished to lead a wild and 
roving life. Sweden, Norway, Lapland, Russia^ were entered 
in our programme de voyage. Having determined to start in the 

month of June, L went over to Leith, to inquire about a 

vessel ; and, as luck would have it, he picked up a fine Nor- 
wegian schooner, returning to Trondjiem, in ballast, and imme- 
diately engaged her. We rendezvoused at Edinburgh, on the 
28th of June ; got all our traps, dogs, rods, guns, &c., on board ; 



and sailed late q\ Hie evening of the 30th, having a fine West- 
Nor.-Weet wind. Our vessel proved a clipper, and bowled 
along at from nine to eleven knots an hour. 

On the 3d of July, we made the Norwegian coast, near Ber- 
gen: blowing like the devil; — rather squeamish, aU of us. 
Notwithstanding, we scrambled on deck, to have a look at the 
land of promise ; and ugly enough it appeared : heavy squalls 
of rain obscured our view: above and through them we could, 
occasionally, as we plunged through a heavy sea, catch glimpses 
of the scarped and rugged mountains, lowering, like half-shrouded 
spectres, while the angry* billows thundered and broke into foam, 
oyer immense reefs of rocks that stretched fiir along the coast. 
We soon went below, and the cook had a holiday^ ' '■, 

On the 4th, we ran along the coast, which is very bold and 
mountainous — ^the moxmtain tops covered with snow, and inter- 
spersed with glaciers. The next day, much to our disappoint- 
ment, we were becalmed oflf the entrance of the Trondjiem Fiord. 
We took out our guj}s, and shot some guUs. In the evening, I 
met with a small mishap. Our skipper had an old Norwegian 
rifle on board, which he lent to me, as I did not wish to dirty 
my own. We were all on deck, aft, admiring a glorious sunset, 
and taking an occasional pop at a diver or gull. ^' Look at that 
long-necked, speckled fellow," cried some one. " Steady, until 
I get a crack at him," said I. Bang/ — ^the skipper's old rifle 
flew into shivers, about my ears, and all over the deck. I got 
a cut on the chin ; — ^no one else hurt — ^fortunate — cursed the 
old tool, and flung the remains into the North Sea, a thousand 
fathoms deep. The next day we entered the Fiord : the wind 
continued foul, for some time, but, at last, became fair, and our 
spirits rose proportionately. The coast here is very bold, and 
the country appears to be one mass of mountain. The naviga- 
tion is very difficult and dangerous, as you are obliged to work 
your way through a perfect labyrinth of rocks, many of them 



sunken : the coast is so bold, in many places, that you might 
run your bowsprit against it. 

Late in the evening, a pilot came off to us from an island 
close by,, and, also, a Custom-house. officer, who was very civil. 
The pilot brought a bucket of new milk with him, which we 
improved, by adding thereto a quantity of old rum and sugar. 
Unfortunately, buckets have bottoms, as we too soon found* out. 
We have daylight for twenty-four hours now. We were 
much astonished by experiencing gusts of hot wind coming from 
the land, although the tops of the mountains, along whose bases 
we were sailing, were nearly all covered with snow. The sea- 
fowl, • during the calm and solemn night, kept up a continued 
shrieking ; tiieir- wild cries, echoing among the precipitous and 
deeply-indented shores, produced a thrilling and unearthly effect. 
Well might the unaccustomed or superstitious wanderer fancy, 
that the spirits of Northern fable were mnging, free and un- 
controlled, amid their inaccessable homes. 

Next morning, we turned out early : it feit rather sharp, after 
the hot winds of the night. The scenery is not very grand, but 
unlike any thing I have ever seen. Immense numbers of blasted 
and whitened pines cover the dark moimtain's side, bearing wit- 
ness to the severity of the Winter's blast. The rugged, rough, 
stem appearance of the country comes well up to the idea of a 
home for the hariy men of yore, who ruled the stormy sea ; 
and the fearless manner in which I beheld their small skiffs 
steered far out across the Northern ocean, seemed to partake of 
the spirit of their sires. Away they dashed, towards the setting 
sun, until their tiny sails totally disappeared ; while their homes, 
stuck upon the mountain side, or perched on a mere rock, among 
the foaming surge, added an interest to the scene, of no common 
kind. The wild sea-bird has not, nor seeks, a wilder home. A 
race of men, so nurtured, must be hardy and brave. 
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After breakfast, it fell dead calm. We took one of our boats, 
and went ashore. We saw two fine eagles, which we tried to 
get a shot at^ but did not succeed. While shooting on an island, 
a large black gull, in shape something like a hawk, attacked us ; 

fiew slap at L y gave him a crack on the head, myself ditto. 

K served the gentleman out with a dose of nurnher four. 

This bird (one of the 8hui species) lives by robbing other gulls. 
The moment any of them catches a fish, these fellows, who are 
always on the look-out, give chase, and continue to hunt the 
other, until he drops his prey, which they immediately seize and 
devour. It is a very bold and fierce bird, especially if you ap- 
proach its nest^ which, I suppose, we had done. 

The wind is very baffling here. Sometimes our mainsail is 
filled with one wind, when our square-topsail is laid back by 
another. Very hot puffs come down from the mountains, every 
now and then, — ^I think some of the ventilators of the infernal 
regions must be stuck up, in these parts. We could get no milk 
to-day. Had a jolly fine supper, and some tipple, in the shape 
of old rum and iced water — ^the finest stuff in life, during hot 
weather, and after a long pull, if net too weak — mind that! The 
next morning (Saturday, 8th,) at five o'clock, while rounding a 
high, bluff point, we were struck by a heavy squall, — ^let every 
thing go by the run. Such a row I never heard in my life — 
skipper, pilot, and the whole crew, shouting "like bricks.**— 
Our fellows darted on deck, in their shirts, thinking we had 
been boarded by Old Nick. The crew seemed to understand 
their work ; and we were soon all right again, carrying on before 
a slapping breeze, with a whole fleet of country boats in our 
wake. They are all sail ; they must be well managed, as it is 
no joke navigating these squally Fiords. 

Ten ddodcy ajn, — Hurra ! here we are, in Trondjiem Roads. 
" Rattle," " rattle" — ^there goes the anchor. Now for shore ! 
The Custom-house officers came off; were remarkably civil; 



did not charge us duty for any thing. We are located in a very 
nice, clean hotel — Angleterre; — can't speak a word of Norse; 
won't starve, though. After a comfortable wash, and a capital 
dinner stowed away, here we are, as merry as kittens (innocent 
creatures!) "Order in another bottle!" This was done by 
signs, wonderfully well understood. Draining a libation to those 
we left behind us, we tumbled off to roost. So good night, old 
boy ; I will give you a hail, soon again. 

G. M. 

P.S. — Seems very rum going to bed, without candles ; at first, 
thought we had walked into the next day. 



LETTER II. 

A HALT AT TRONDJIEM, AND OUR 
DEPARTURE. 



On hoard the " Betty MaHin/' off Fcevog, July, 1843. 

Deab S , — ^I hope you got my last stave, all right. I 

believe we had arrived at Trondjiem, and dined, &c. The first 
thing we did, next morning, was to deliver some letters of in- 
troduction, which were the means of procuring us a great deal 
of kindness and hospitality. The next was to reconnoitre the 
town, which is beautifully situated at the end of a valley, on the 
Fiord, having a tolerably large river running through it. The 
town is commanded, on every side, by mountains and heights. 
On the heights, at the North side of it, there is a fortification — 
a poor affair. The South side has a gate, and is surrounded by 
a rampart and ditch, of no use, as defences. There is, also, an 
old fort, called Monkholm, on an island in the roadstead, oppo- 
site the town ; — ^it is of little use, as it is too distant to command 
the harbour, effectually : besides, it seems, forts verms ships won't 
do now. The roadstead is not a very safe one, as it is exposed 
to the West and Nor.-West. However, ships can come up into 
the harbour, formed by the river, in the town ; but it can only 
contain a limited number. A strong stream runs out of the 
Fiord, making it difficult for any vessels to get up, as, in calm 
weather, they drift out, it being impossible to anchor, except in 
particular places. Formerly, there was much more trade from 
this port than at present, particularly with Ireland ; but our 
timber duties have knocked that up. There is now a consider- 
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able trade with France and the Mediterranean. The town is 
built entirely of wood, and contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 
The streets are wide and handsome, most of them running at 
right angles to each other, and having water tanks at the points 
of intersection. The town was nearly all burned down, a few 
years ago ; and the new part, which I have been describing, is 
much superior to the old. The principal building, and one of 
which the Trondjiemers are very proud, is their Cathedral, built 
of stone, and one of the oldest in Europe. It appears to have 
been built, originally, according to the'^Saxon order of archi- 
tecture ; and some beautiful arches, belonging to it, still remain 
perfect. Additions, alterations, and repairs, in different other 
styles, have made a great jumble of it. The Swedes burned it, 
in days gone by : the present generation have whitewashed it hlne ; 
plastered and bedaubed even the cut stone work, at no allowance. 
There is a large organ in it ; and service is still performed there. 
One of the first questions a native asks is, " Have you seen the 
Cathedral?" There is another Church, called "the Ladies' 
Church," from the tower of which the fire- watch proclaims safety, 
every half-hour, or gives warning of danger, should it occur. 
To hear his chant breaking the dull silence of the night, is 
pleasing ; and forcibly brings to mind Byron's and other East- 
ern travellers' descriptions of the Moslem's call to prayer. 

It is night as I am writing, although all around is light as 
day : animated nature slumbers,, and all is still as death. Often, 
when we have come down from the hills, I have been struck with 
the peculiar appearance of the sleeping town, re-echoing no 
sound save that of our tread. It seemed an enchanted place ; 
and you almost expected the genii to start forth, and question the 
rash mortal who dared to intrude upon their haunted ground. 
Had one appeared, I should have lost all faith in the gumption 
of such gentry, as our good rifles would not have respected his 
spiritual lordship, any more than a bear ; and, unless he could 
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bolt faster than a rifle ball, he would have had a chance of an 
ounce of lead into his corpus. I should like to have a blaze at a 
ghost, or some of these critters. The female sex here are rather 
well looking, as far as face goes ; but, in general, short, stumpy, 
bad figures, and most abominably bad walkers. The lower 
classes of the women wear a very pretty head-dress. I cannot 
describe it, further than that it is plain, neat, and becoming. 
Numbers of the men wear red woollen caps ; this creates a little 
variety of costume. They have a precious lot of dogs in the 
town ; some of them woppers, and all as fat as fools. At firsts 
we were afraid our setters would be eaten without salt ; but 
they, like true Britishers, cocked their tails, and stumped about, 
with a sort of "dam-me-you-had-better-not" air; so that the 
very biggest of the natives never took any liberties with them. 
I found out^ afterwards, that all dogs here, as elsewhere in this 
country, are skinned, when they die, for the purposes of Winter 
clothing for the peasantry. I believe cats come in for the same 
treatment ; their skins, with the hair on, are used for making 
gloves, and lining different articles of Winter dress. I have 
seen cloaks beautifully lined with these skins. 

The thermometer has averaged, for some days, from 100 to 
104 degrees, in the sun ; and from 70 to 80 degrees in the shade ; 
the latter being the temperature of the night. The heat is not^ 
by any means, oppressive. There is snow on the tops of the 
surrounding mountains. We went, one Sunday evening, after 
service, to the theatre, a sort of Yauxhall ; saw some capital 
tricks, and tours deforce ; no humbug about Uiem, as every thing 
was submitted to the audience for inspection. Also, a repre- 
sentation of the battle of Fraga, in which a company of soldiers, 
from the garrison, performed the fighting part. Saw some pretty 
girls, one in particular, who wore a white bonnet. L e lost 
his heart to her at once, poor fellow ; hit through the ribs with 
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Cupid's bird-bolt, like a school-boy. Unfortunately, it was a 
case, as the old song has it, of 

"Drink to me only with ihlne eyes, 
And m drink to thee with mine.** 

On Monday, the 10th, we dined with Mr. Knudtzen, at his 
country house, on the heights North of the town ; and a most 
hospitable reception we met with. Indeed, his kindness to us, 
in every way, will never b%forgotten by any of the party. We 
spent a very pleasant evening, — one of the palmy scenes of life 
that memory loves to recal. Mr. Knudtzen speaks English like 
an Englishman, and has travelled all over the* Continent of 
Europe, and spent a considerable time in England. He has an 
amazing fund of anecdote, and is very entertaining. We met 
Sir Hyde Parker at dinner. He is here in his splendid schooner 
yacht, with a party of Englishmen ; and sails this evening, for 
the Mediterranean. 

The next day, we went four miles up the river Nid, to fish 
salmon, below a splendid waterfalL I have never seen a finer ; 
many a great deal higher, but none with the same unbroken 
breadth of falling water. The scenery is not very grand, although 
picturesque. There is another fall, a quarter of a mile above 
this one, also very fine. We went above these falls, and tried 

the trout. In the midst of our sport, it came on to rain, like 

bless me if I know what ! — ^but quite hard enough to wet you, 
in about two minutes. After holding out for some time, seeing 
no chance of a clear-up, we bolted, and got home at about twelve 
at night, wet as sponges. " Squeak," " squeak," went the cork- 
screw ; " pop " went the cork ; and, as Mr. Tapley says, we were 
joUyy in no time. 

Next day, at the salmon again. Did it comfortably, this time. 
Hired a double carriole, or rather a nondescript sort of low 
carriage, and a pair of horses. The body of the machine did 
not belong to the wheels ; and, not being on good terms, they 
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seemed inclined to part company, at every jolt When we ar- 
rived near the falls, we had to navigate our craft down a very 
steep track, along the edge of a precipice, with the river running 
at the foot of it. As we neared the bottom, Mr. Ovason, pro- 
prietor of a part of the river, was in the act of landing a large 
salmon (251bs.), and being all intently engaged in watching him, 
we left the nags to themselves, I suppose they wanted to have 
a look also, when, crash ! away we went, heels over head, horses, 
carriage, and all, down to the side of the river, by the shortest 
cut possible. Well, after picking ourselves and traps up, and 
having a return of neither killed nor wounded, and of, what was 
of more consequence, no damage done to our rods, &c., we en- 
joyed a hearty laugh. Some of us did not wait till the official 
return was made ; but, while still sprawling, indulged in a very 
loud haw ! haw ! for which we were lectured, in the most gentle 
voice, and delicate manner, by our less fortunate companions, 
some of whom came in for a few hard knocks. I believe an 
excited gentleman, endeavouring to stop my " infemdi row^^ by 
shoving the but of a salmon-rod down my throat, was the first 
intimation I had, that all our necks were not broken. The nags 
took it as a matter of course, and seemed quite resigned, until 
a few bangs, and " get ups," put them on their legs. Our coachee 
had a narrow escape of a swim. If it had not been for fear of 
disturbing the fish in the pool, I have no doubt we would have 
given him one. He got off with a good fright, and appeared 
rather delighted when out of range. We had some very good 
sport ; so much so, that we staid out all night, taking an occa- 
sional snooze under a bush. S' ^t struck work early, and 

started for home ; but he lost his way, and continued walking 
about all night, not arriving until the middle of the next day. 
As we were luxuriating over a late breakfast, he broke in upon 
us, haggard and wild as the spectre huntsman, exclaiming, as he 
burst open the door, " Lord, boys, what a d n country this is ! '* 
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For seyeral days, we continued fishing the Nid, with various 
success, and making preparations for going North. To accom- 
plish this, we hired a very nice small sloop, and fitted her out. 
Our crew consisted of four men and a Captain. It took us some 
days to get all arranged, and our sea stock laid in. During our 
spare time, we amused ourselves fishing and shooting. I shot 
some grouse on the mountains, here, at twelve o'clock at night. 
It was Uien as bright as day, without the glare of the sun. I 
met with a fishing adventure, for which I have got many a roast- 
ing. One day, while fishing out of a boat, I hooked a large 
salmon, on a large-sized trout-rod, at the edge of a very consi- 
derable rapid, such as no boat could go down, without being 
smashed. Out went every inch of line (eighty yards), and over 
the rapid, like lightning, went Mr. salmon. Well, I pulled, he 
pulled, and the boatman pulled ; no go ; can't get him up ; and, 
if I don't, m go over I As bad luck would have it, a thought 
came into my noddle — *Hhrow the rod in, it will swim, and I 
will get it below the falL" In I pitched it. I've done you now, 
old boy." Fulled to the bank ; jumped out ; and ran down the 
river. I need not say, neither rod nor salmon was ever seen or 
heard of again. I sat down on a rock, disconsolate, to ^ mourn 
the hopes that leave me," thinking every salmon that rose in the 
pool was poking fun at me. I come to the determination, that 
I was rather green-; at the same time, recording a vow, some- 
where or other, to hold on, the next time, like grim death. The 
others touched me up with that rod, for many a day. Oh, that 
was a sad night for me ! The only friend I had was a certain 
ancient gentleman, called Old Bum ; but, even he acted shabbily, 
and nearly upset me. 

We went one evening to the regular theatre, to hear Ole Bull, 
the celebrated violin player, perform ; and well worth going to 
hear he was. All the rank, fashion, &c., were there. 
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On Thursday, the 20th, having given a farewell supper, the 
night before, we bade adieu to all our friends in Trondjiem ; got 
our traps together, and sent them down to the beach, for em- 
barkation, under the care of K ^n. A short time afterwards, 

when the rest of us went down to go on board, K n, and a 

part of our sailors, appeared actively engaged in assailing some 
sea monster with boat-hooks, &c. When we approached, we 
found them endeavouring to fish up, from the depths of the 
ocean, two trunks and a carpet bag, which had slipped off the 
jetty : they did not seem anxious to leave their cool retreat, and 
it gave us some trouble to make them do it. To our great joy, 
they belonged to the inspector of embarkation, himself, who, it 
was remarked, wore no starched shirts, for the rest of the} voyage. 
" Give way, lads ! " Here we are, aU stiff and staunch, on board 
the tight ^loop, the Bertha MartinOy or the Bertha Martin — ^in 
plain English, BOty Martin : — ^I dare say, you have heard, at 
least seen, her ; it is possible you have her in your eye, just now. 
Slung our hammocks ; stowed our traps ; made all snug ; weighed 
anchor ; and bore away, with light hearts, and I wish to heaven 
I could say easy stomachs : a slight smell of bilge water spoiled 
them. However, that was soon cured. Good night. I hope to 
give you favourable accounts, ere long : all I can say is, we are 
ready for any thing, just as it comes. 

You must not mind the roughness of my yams, as they are 

spun in a hurry. — ^Yours, &c., 

G. M. 



LETTER III.. 
A BEAR, A BRIDE, AND OTHER CRITTERS. 



BodOy August, 1843. 

Dear S > — ^I hope you do not expect a regular account of 

the country from me. If you do, you won't get it. I leave that 
to your regular-built tourists, male and female, who come to a 
land, skim over it^ go through it^ dive under it, and, in less than 
no time, know more about it than the natives themselves, or any 
body else. Those " hey-presto-pass " gentry have a knack, which 
I am not up to. All I can give you an account of, will be our 
own adventures, which, although they may appear trivial, gave 
us many a glorious day, and happy retrospect. You must bear 
in mind, that most of our time is spent in a wild, uninhabited 
(or nearly so) country. We often pass many days without see- 
ing any specimens of humanity, save our noble selves. " 

I believe my last informed you, that we were regularly under 
weigh. Next morning found us, after a run of some miles, be- 
calmed upon the waters. " Come lads, lose no time ; out boats ; 
ashore ; away with dog and gun ; scour the country, breast the 
bold mountain, plunge through the forest and tangled brake, 
search the deep vallies ; — on, still on ; seek out the denizens of 
the waste ; let your true eye and steady hand do the rest." 

Deep in a lone gorge of the mountains, surrounded by frag- 
ments of broken rocks, and almost impervious brushwood, I 
suddenly scented tainted air. '* Ha ! to heel, dogs ; this must be 
the haunt of some wild animal — some bear ; and I scent the 
carcass he has dragged hither, for his consumption." Carefully 
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and silently I wound my way through bush and scaur, prepared 
for battle, deeming, with delight, that I should draw the first 
blood, and take the first scalp, on our expedition. At length, 
within a few yards of me, I beheld the head of a large bear, 
sticking out from amongst some low scrub. I paused, and 
steadily surveyed bruin. Thinking that he was asleep, I made 
two or three rapid strides, and brought the muzzle of " brown 
bess,** my favourite gun, to within a few inches of his head, when, 
to my astonishment and chagrin, I perceived that bruin was 
dead ! " 'Tis true, and pity 'tis 'tis true." I should have gloried 
in a fight with the brave old beast — a rattler he was, or, rather, 
had been. As I could not bring him to life again, and he wanted 
his claws no longer, I despoiled his corse by cutting them off, 
and knocking out his tusks. His skin had been torn by birds 
of prey, and was worth nothing. Wishing myself better luck 
the next time, I proceeded, plunging deeper into the bowels of 
the land. After a wide range, we met on board in the evening, 
to dine and detail our various successes. My bear scene proved 
a second edition of the rod — every comer of the cabin displayed 

caricatures of M kUUng the dead bear. I believe, if my 

" old friend" had not stood by me, I should have jumped over- 
board, and sought a teetotal grave. 

Another day, we were fortunate enough to cast anchor near 
a house where a peasant's wedding was being held. An invi- 
tation was sent off to the English " Glentleman Lords," which 
our " Lordships" most graciously accepted ; ordered our boat^ 
and shoved off to the scene of festivity. There we found a 
niunber of j>eople collected, most of the male sex being under 
the influence' of the joUy god. The master of the ceremomeSy an 
officer formally appointed, being far gone, as I suppose in duty 
bound to set a good example, we could hardly understand one 
word that he^ or any one else, said. However, I and the said 
regulator of ceremonial etiquette carried on a most animated 
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conversation, and drank sundry bumpers of rather unpalatable 
stuff, called FinkeL It ended by his getting me a partner for a 
waltz. They dance the PoJJca here, and well too. Now, don't 
imagine we were in a ball-room. Not a bit ; but in a small 
cabin, the ceiling of which was not far from the floor, chock fall 
of men and women, drinking and singing like mad. The master 
soon made a ^^fiwrt^ by turning the half of them outside, where 
they amused themselves, by firing shots in honour of the occa- 
sion. " Waltz ! I never waltzed in my life," cried I to L e, 

in my distress ; " Never mind ; blaze away ;" and off he went, 
round the house, with a fat damsel in his arms. The master of 
the ceremonies presented me to the bride, and at it / went. 
The only thing I remember about my partner was the thickness 
of her waist, which was particularly great. Affcer a round or 
two, I wanted to haul my wind, and come to an anchor ; but 
round spun the indefatigable lady. ^^ Stop, Ma'am, stop !" No 
go ; round again. At last, my head gave way, and, with a tre- 
mendous lurch, I capsized into a comer, pitching the bride on 
her beam-ends, over the top of the fiddler. After drinking the 
bride's health, with three times three, and making her a present 
of a few dollars, as is customary for guests to do, at such wed- 
dings, we went on board, and made sail. 

S ^t left us at Trondjiem ; his stay in this country being 

very limited, ours very uncertain. He goes North, by the steamer, 
and returns in three weeks. We are all very sorry to lose him, 
as he is a right good fellow, one such as is not foimd every day. 
We hailed him, as he passed us in the steamer, the other day ; 
gave him three cheers, and dropped astern. An Englishman 

joined us at Trondjiem, a naval officer, Mr. B e: he is 

another good fellow ; so that we are in great luck. 

We have four men, and a Captain, five dogs, and four of 
ourselves, on board ; also, a good stock of provisions and liquor. 
In consequence of the trade witii the Continent, and there being 
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scarcelj any duty, wines are cheap and good. We have chateau- 
margaux, sautem, sherry, and champagne, besides a stock of my 
eld friend^ not bad ! "We buy sheep, and other fresh provisions, 
as we want them, at the different places along the coast, where 
they are to be had : they are small, but good ; seldom more than 
201bs. weight. This fare, diversified with the game we kill, is 
so so ; and, like friars of orders grey, we live welL A few days 
since, we ran into the mouth of the Ofiord Biver, came to an 
anchor, took our boat, and went about ten miles up the river, to 
the^oss, or waterfall, to fish salmon. I did not go ; the others 
met with a most hospitable reception from a Clergyman, who 
lives there. We find it is too late in the season to fish this 
river. They described the pull up the river as very beautiful. 
Two young ladies, daughters of the Parson, came in for a great 
share of admiration. They experienced great difficulty in hold- 
ing any thing like a connected conversation with his reve- 
rence ; but, with the help of Latin, German, &C., managed to 
pull through. They had to write the Latin, as their pronoun- 
ciation differed. I never could find out how the ladies under- 
stood them; but all agreed that they did so, perfectly. In this part 
of the world, the sea is the high road. The coast is bold and 
precipitous, surrounded by innumerable islands and rocks, which 
are inhabited by the natives. The main land, except on the 
sides of the Fiords and sheltered nooks, is deserted. As we go 
North, cultivation and agriculture decrease ; but the ocean teems 
with life, and yields what the barren shore denies — subsistence 
and plenty, to the bold fishermen whose frail boats we see in 
numbers, dancing like corks upon the wave. Through this 
labyrinth of rocks and islands, there is a regular passage, abound- 
ing with little creeks and natural harbours, for shelter and an- 
chorage. The general plan of anchoring is to run into a creek, 
and make fast to the rocks, with hawsers. We often leave the 
beaten track, and explore for ourselves : — 
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'' How gladly, how merrOy, we ride along the sea, 
The morning is all snnsbine, the wind is blowing free, 
The billows are all sparkling, and dancing in the light, 
Like creatures in whose sunny veins the blood is running bright ; 
All Nature knows our triumph, strange bhrds about us sweep, 
Strange things come up to look at us, the masters of the deep." 

Ay, many a strange bird and thing do we pay our compliments 
to, in the shape of an ounce of lead. Indeed, we have fallen 
into rather a vicious habit of throwing cold lead about, on small 
provocation. Oh ! it is a glorious life ; bounding o'er the wave, 
plunging through the forest, scaling the precipice, scaring the 
wild eagle from his eyrie, and breasting the fierce torrent, that 
leaps like a living thing over the broken rock. 

Our path lies amidst Nature's wonders, — all is strange, won- 
derful, rugged, and wild, " such as creation's dawn beheld" It 
requires both energy and determination to cross this country. 
Often, after ranging many miles, you will find yourself on the 
edge of some deep ravine, or opposed by some other equally im- 
passable obstacle. This adds to the interest and excitement, 
keeping all your faculties on the stretch, in order to gain an eye 
for the country, as well as calling all your bodily powers into 
exertion. Woe to the man whose nerves fail him in the hour 
of need, in the desperate leap across the yawning chasm, or along 
the fearful edge, a thousand feet high, where the eagle's scream 
and the wolfs long howl would be his only requiem, as they 
gorged on his shattered corse. Many a perilous scramble, and 
many a severe fall, we have had. Strong bones and stout hearts 
are the only things for this work. Yet, those were happy days, 
and, lying round our watch-fire, on the hill, or on board our 
floating home, where merry jest and song were said and sung, 
and our tales of adventure told, the joyous laugh proclaimed, 
" our bosom's lord sat lightly on his throne ;" and the red wine 
sparkled bright, as we pledged a health to those who love us 
best. Little we reck of pain or sorrow : dull care must be a 
bolder fellow than I take him for, if he boards us ; let him put 

c 
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his snout down the companion^ I will bet ten to one that it is 
tweaked off before he can wink. 

We have great fun chasing wild geese, and other aquatic birds, 
in our boats. It is not easy to get within shot of them ; and the 
devils go as fast under water as above. They do not fly so well 
now, as later in the season, from not being so fully feathered ; 
bnt they dive all the better. Our toggery is rather rum : as the 
weather is very warm, the less the better ; a short, light, shoot- 
ing jacket, and trowsers, cut off 2A the knees, cap, and brogues. 
We all wear mustachios and beards ; so, I flatter myself, we look 

rather wild. L e is the only one who appears peculiar. 

He has had a straw hat built for himself. It is a monstrous 
affair. We have vainly endeavoured to calculate the quantity 
of cow-fodder contained in the brim alone. It cannot be less 
than half-an-acre ; and, as he ties it on, we expect the flrst breeze 
he gets into, on the mountain, will blow him away. We keep 
a sharp look-out, in order to mark him, if possible, as we would 
not like to lose the old boy. When tired of shooting, we sketch, 
collect plants, specimens of rock, &c., and skin birds, intending 
to make a collection.. We have some curious ones already, and 
hope to get more. We are cracking on, as we wish to get as 
far North as possible; the farther North the better sport. I 
bought a bear-skin, the other day, and intend to swear I shot 
the original proprietor. You must stand by me, and put a pa- 
ragraph into Th^ Whig, — " desperate fight ! " " bloody encounter ! *' 
Don't forget ; I will send you the particulars, when I have time 
to invent them. 

I went off, about three o'clock, the other morning, in a boat, 
by myself, to shoot ; made the boat fast to a stone on the beach. 
When I came down from the mountains, I found her high and 
dry— a regular fix. I was rather in a mess, as the wind had 
changed, and was fair, and we did not want to lose any of it ; 
and I was a long way from the sloop. << What's the use sighing. 
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when time is on the wing?'* So I tossed every thing out of 
her, and made rollers of the oars, using one as a lever. After 
half-an-houi^s hard work, I got her afloat again, and pulled on 
board, where I got a row for going so far away, when under 

sailing orders. L e fell into the se% this morning, off the 

top of a big rock; and, not being content with a ducking, 
tumbled down the hatchway, when he came on board. We have 
now made Bodo, a small town, on the main land, within the 
Arctic Circle. Had to beat into the anchorage ; blew hard. This 
is the first very stiff breeze we have had ; played the devil with , 
the crockery. 

This letter is too long abeady, or I would give you an account 
of our crossing the Arctic Circle — a great event for us ; I will 
do so in my next. We intend to stay some days here, as we 
are told, that game is plentiful in the neighbourhood. 

AdioSf until next time. — Yours, sincerely, 

G. M. 



LETTER IV. 
CROSSING THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, 



BodOy August^ 1843. 

Deab S— , I must drop astern, and give you an account of 
our crossing the Arctic Circle, as I promised, in my last. 

For three or four days before we made Bodo, we had fair 
winds, a thing to be desired, on all occasions, and in all climes, 
but especially on this intricate coast. Calms had been very 
prevalent, and of long continuance, for some time before. Any- 
thing but calms ! and when you are in a hurry, they are the 
devil ; you cannot imagine how they engender bile. We bore 
up, manfully, under the trial ; and, as we had challenged dull 
care, with his array of blue imps, holding them in contempt, 
and setting them at defiance, we nailed our flag to the mast, and 
determined to live and die victorious. The enemy tried various 
stratagems, when he found fair fighting would not do, such as 
allowing a slight breeze to fan our hopes, for a short interval. 
The first time, he nearly took us by surprise. High perched 
upon an over-hanging promontory, the wary foe had recon- 
noitred us, — discovered our weak point, and, like a wise and 
active commander, attacked it promptly and vigorously. A few 
clouds wavered above the horizon ; a gentle breeze came gliding 
over the sea ; every countenance brightened. Cheerily we hove 
the capstan, and imfurled our sails, while the pilot took the 
helm. Quietly, silently, as it came, the deceitful gale died away. 
The anchor plunged sullenly over the bows, while the cable 
grumbled and growled slowly through the hawse-hole, as much 
as to say, " Cursed nonsense — so much for nothing ! " 
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Next morning, about. three o'clock, B e put his head out 

of the cabin ; and I need not tell you how quickly we turned 
out, when he proclauned a breeze coming at last We rushed 
on deck, in our shirts, cheering, hauling, and hoisting away, 
until our tight little sloop " walked the waters, like a thing of 
life." Down came the glorious breeze, darkening and ciyrling 
the face of the waters, swirling round the island comers, rushing 
out of dark nooks, sweeping down the deep vallies, and leaping, 
like a wild, untamed thing, fetterless and free, from the moun- 
tain's height, ^^ Hurra! shake out the reefs, ease off the sheets ;" 
on, on, we rush, past bold headlands, rugged, snow-clad moun- 
tains, peaks rising abruptly from the sea, and piercing the clouds 
with their sharp points ; — ^there the eagle holds his throne, the 
only living thing that can gain their summits. The scenery 
here is magnificent ; so bold and craggy, that it is utterly impos- 
sible to describe it^ so as to give you a correct idea of its stu- 
pendous wildness. Our sloop sailed well : we were all in good 
spirits ; and the old pilot, who is a character, endeavouring to 
talk English, and shouting, " CouU up, St Anthony" (breeze up, 
St. Anthony), as we heel over at every fresh puff. I fancy a 
caulker of brandy, given in honour of the fair wind, had added 
a little to his enthusiasm. St. Anthony is the patron saint of 
sailors, in these parts — ^I suppose because he kept a pig that^aw; 
the wind ; is there not some story or other about it ? I wish 
we had had one that could have seen (and sung out in time) the 
squall which put us gunwale under, during breakfast time. 

K ^n and I were to leeward ; we tipped over, our heels being 

pretty nearly where our heads were, the moment before, every 
thing on the table after and on the top of us ; here a fork giving 
us a small taste of steel, a cup a bang in the eye, &c., while the 
coffee kettle distributed its scalding contents, with impartiality, 
over the whole mess. My stars ! what an imeasy posture we 
were in ; and, as soon as we opened our eyes, we saw our mer- 
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ciless companions, leaning over the table, choking with laughter. 
Well, at dinner-time, it was pretty much the same game over 
again, only we had the weather-gage, and displayed admirable 
presence of mind in saving the bottles, as long as there was any 
thing in them. This was our first stiff one : we were not pre- 
pared for it, but soon got all into order, and were as snug as 
possible. 

We passed " The Maid of Lecheu," a large isolated pillar of 
rock, on an island, of which the tradition is, that she was a virgin, 
whom a giant persecuted with his addresses. She fled; he 
moimted his steed, and followed ; but being unable to overtake 
her, he discharged an arrow at her ; when, immediately both 
parties were changed into stone. The arrow lies upon a neigh- 
bouring island, after having passed through a mountain called 
Torghatten (Thorns hat), which bears a rude resemblance to such 
an article of dress, and is said to have been worn by that diety. 
The giant and his steed became '^the Island of the Hestmar^ 
(horseman). This island, which rises to a great height^ and is 
very steep, on the sea side, gives you, with a little assistance 
from the imagination, the idea of a horseman, with his helmet 
and cloak on. Certainly, it is a most gigantic representation of 
one. His steed, all but the head and shoulders, which are re- 
presented by low islands and rocks clustered round, you must 
suppose to be buried in the sea. 

Before w6 made the Hestman, we fell in with the steamer 

coming down from the North. S ^t was on board, on his 

way home. We had a letter ready for him, which we put on 
board ; wished him un bon voyage, " waved our lUy hands, and 
said adieu." 

We stopped, one evening, at an island belonging to a descend- 
ant of one of the old ocean rovers, or sea kings, and styled 
" King of Cheetd' (name of the island.) He is a nice old gen- 
tleman. He invited us to his house, and gave us a capital 
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supper. His son and I had a long conversation in French. He 
pointed, with pride, to the Norwegian Constitution, framed and 
hung up on the wall of the drftwing-room, as it is in almost^ 
every house in the country. He said, " We love our King, but 
we love that better," pointing to the Constitution. He inquired 
particularly about Dan : thought him a great man, and yras de- 
lighted to find I was not a Tory. Of course,:! gave him^ a good 
account of those gentry, whom he considered as "enemies 
to liberty, all over the world." Confound them ! — ^But, hold on : 
no politics ; — ^we never talk of those things among ourselves. 
. At supper, we partook, not of strawberries and cream, but 
of a fruit that we all like much better, the multiberry. . This 
is a small fruit, which grows upon the boggy parts of the moun- 
tains, in immense quantities : it is like a mulberry in form, and 
about the same size ; the plant like the strawberry. When half 
ripe, it is of a beautiful red, when ripe, of a pale, straw colour. 
It is acid, and of a most delicious flavour ; mixed with cream, 
nothing can be more palatable : it has the effect of making you 
very hungry. The bears are very fond of it, and we are not to 
be out-done by the bears. Supper over ; we all rose from the 
table — ^the gentlemen never remain, in this country, after the 
ladies — the master stood at the head of the room, every one 
went forward, bowed, and shook hands with him, saying, " tah 
f&r mad " (thanks for meat). Such is the custom, in this country, 
and a very pleasing one it is, — something patriarchal in it. The 
master of the house generally kisses his wife, also, if he has one. 
It was evening when we ran along side of the Hestmaru We 
landed, and went up to the merchant who lives on it, and to 
whom it belongs. Bought some stores we were in want of. 
Our skipper got drunk here, and nearly broke his neck, by 
tumbling over the bulwark, into the boat alongside. I thought 
I should have split laughing, at seeing him jammed in under the 
thwarts, without one bit of wind in his body : — ^took some haul- 
ing to get him out — sobered him. 
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We staid here only an hour or two ; then made sail. It was 
a lovely night : wind fair, but very light. The scenery, as we 
advanced Northwards, had, for some time, been gradually getting 
wilder, grander, and more barren. Here, though accustomed 
as we had become to it^ it struck us with astonishment. We 
were gliding through a narrow, tortuous channel, among rocks, 
and low islands, with scarcely a particle of vegetation on them. 
Often we could not see water for more than a few yards a-head ; 
and it required the most skilful steering to get through without 
touching. The water was so clear, that we could plainly see 
the bottom, at very great depths. The main land seemed the 
remains of a world hurled together by some great convulsion : 
mountains rent and torn ; tremendous precipices, whose bases 
the Arctic Ocean wears with ceaseless toil, heaped and pent in 
the most chaotic confusion ; immense masses of eternal snow and 
ice, contrasting strangely with the dark, naked rock ; while sea- 
ward stood numberless magnificent insulated masses of rock, 
up-heaved like towers from the deep. It was such a scene as 
the arch fiend might have winged his way over, when in search 
of paradise. The peculiar beautiful and tranquil light of these 
regions, at this season of the year, and at an hour which, in 
other climes, is devoted to darkness, threw deep shadows over 
the scene ; and gave to it an air of melancholy grandeur. Long 
did L e and I tread the deck, and gaze with feelings, ap- 
proaching to awe, upon the majestic prospect, as we silently 
sped along our winding path. Never will the recollection of 
that night be blotted from my memory. 

I have now fulfilled the promise made in my last, and endea- 
voured to give you a faint idea of the scenery we have passed 
through. We have had an idle day, or nearly so, to-day, as we 
are preparing to start upon an expedition up the Salten Fiord, 
to try the River Salten, that runs into it, for salmon. We will 
take native boats, leave our sloop here, and be absent for at 
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least a week. The Salten Fiord is very large, and runs right 
into the country, for rather more than twenty miles, before the 
river empties itself into it. The entrance to this Fiord is very 
narrow ; and there is a maelstrom, or whirlpool, at it, which is, 
we are told, much larger and finer than the one generally known 
and spoken of, — ^we will know more about it soon. We have 
been kicking up all the fun we can, to pass the day, helping the 
girls to milk the cows, teaching the bakers to bake bread, and 
trying to get some of the big dogs to box — ^but that is no go. 

I have not introduced to your notice a few of our friends on 
board, the four-footed brigade, under the command of General 
" York." They are our constant companions ; and, as a great deal 
of our pleasure depends on them, we indulge the poor fellows as 
much as possible, that is, consistently with their duty. I can 
assure you, we are strict disciplinarians, when necessary ; never 
otherwise. When these lads get ashore, off duty, they have 
queer games with the % 'uns. General York, being a polite 

dog, begs that I will begin with B e's friends, they being 

English, and, therefore, entitled to some courtei^y, as they are 
among strangers. As for Faddy, he says he is at home every 
where, and strangers are no new thing to him, — ^he sees them 
quite at home, every day, in his own country ; so he endeavours 
to return the compliment, and be the same in theirs. Allow me 
to introduce to you Miss " Judy," a well-bred spaniel, regular 
English, stiff and prim ; won't allow any liberties to be taken 
with her ; doesn't understand a joke ; bites when whopped. I 
have next to present Mr. ^* Jock," a jolly, good-natured, good- 
for-nothing, larking, funny, son of his mother. He ought to be 
a retriever, but his education has been sadly neglected ; bit my 
fingers, the other day, because I pulled his tail ; taught him 
manners with a small bit of rope. The next is Mr. " Beau," a 
handsome fellow ; sticks close to his master, and never leaves 
him, by any chance. Like other handsome fellows, he is fond 

p 
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of the drawing-room ; but is, by no means, a safe companion, as 

he is apt to forget himself. Allow me the honour, %ir, ^my 

dog, Mr. " Claret," the youngest of the party: a scamp, Sir, a 
most decided scamp; leads his companions into all sorts of 
scrapes ; not a larder in all Norway safe from him. I once 
caught him endeavouring to go up the rigging after a piece of 
beef, — our beef, too. " Come here. Sir ; now. Sir, listen to me ; 
* honour among thieves ;' do you hear. Sir ? if ever I catch you 
at our larder again. 111 rope's-end you." He knew I would keep 
my word ; has reformed, and is now above suspicion with us ; 
but on shore he levies contributions, right and left. " York," 
Sir, Commander-in-Chief, General York ; called, by those who 
are intimate with him, ^' Old York ;" gallant old dog ! how his 
deep-set eyes twinkle, when he sees the shot-bag donned. He 
has a peTuihmt for devouring small birds and little beasts, but 
never touches game, by any chance. I have seen a wounded 
woodpecker or fieldfare go down his throat, fast, very fast. A 
polished dog, Sir ; never makes acquaintance with strange dogs, 
in the usual canine fashion ; sits down, holds out his^, all cor- 
rect ; musical dog, ainga himself to sleep — some ill-natured peo- 
ple say, growls ; not true ; sleeps over my head, and there he 
goes ! Stop, you old brute ; confound you ! 

I have now done the honours ; and don't you turn up your 
nose at our canine friends. We love them ; ay, love them well. 
Many a hard day we have had together, and will have again, I 
hope. This much I will say, in their favour, there is not a 
dirty dog among them ; and that is what cannot be said for most 
of the curs about home, either two legged or four. Ill drink 
your health, before I turn in. Do the same by me, when you 
get this. Good night. — Yours, sincerely, 

G.M. 



LETTER Y. 

PARSON'S DUCKS, MAELSTROM, AND 
"LAND OF GOOD." 



West Fiordy August, 1843. 

Dear S , — One splendid morning, according to our pre- 
vious intentions and arrangements, we shouldered our guns, 
strapped our rods, &c., upon the back of a pony, and struck across 
some low, swampy ground, extending for about four miles, be- 
tween Bodo and where our boat lay. We spread across the 
country, keeping in as good a line as the ground permitted, our 
dogs working in front ; all halting, when a shot was fired, imtil 
ready for action again. A few snipe, some plover, and two or 
three brace of grouse, picked up along the edge of a wood, were 
all the prey that rewarded us for this manoeuvre. We have often 
practised it, however, with great success. We soon gained our 
boat, a very large one, pulling six oars, or rather twelve paddles, 
each man pulling two. I like this plan, very much. I did not 
do so, at first ; but was soon convinced, that, in the short, nasty 
seas, and narrow passages, to which boats are exposed, along 
this coast, it is far better than our way at home. Here, one man 
can go any where by himself ; at home, two must be in the boat, if 
you use long oars. The Norwegians are splendid oarsmen, and 
most dexterous in the management of their boats. We stowed 
away every thing, as snugly as possible, and prepared for a long 
pull, as there was not the least wind. 

In about an hour, we made the entrance to the Fiord. As 
the tide was running in, we could not pass the whirlpool, though, 
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as the tide had nearly done flowing, it did not appear very dread- 
ful. The situation is fine and romantic ; it is very sheltered ; 
many of the islands, and the bases of the mountains, are clothed 
with birch, and other trees, down to the water^s edge, contrast- 
ing strangly with the bare peaks above them, and the raging 
surge boiling round their very roots. Innumerable sea birds were 
congregated on the surrounding rock^; others fishing and shriek- 
ing most inharmoniously ; while many of the relations of our old 
enemy, who attacked us when we first landed in the country, 
were reaping a glorious harvest. We knocked over a few, of 
different kinds, with our rifles. A gull, sitting on the top of a 
rock, is a pretty shot, and good practice with a rifle. I must 
say, the gulls did not seem to relish the practice as much as we 
did — ^no wonder. 

This is a great fishing station. Numbers of boats were pulling 
round the whirlpool, in all directions, with rods over their stems, 
the only bait a white feather, the same as our own fishermen 
use for taking blocking. The fish taken here, called sigh, is the 
same, only much larger than any I ever saw killed at home. 
Some thousands are caught here, daily, during the Summer sea- 
son. Oil is made out of their livers, and their bodies are dried 
for exportation. We made our acquaintance with an old fellow, 
who gave us a good Uow out of fresh fish, milk, and cofifee, for 
which we paid him a dollar, both parties being well satisfied. 

Away we pulled up the Fiord, mile after mile : the scenery 
was not fine. Boiling ourselves in our plaids, we took a snooze, 
from which we were awakened, during the nighty by a sudden 
and heavy shower, the only one we have had, for many a day. 
We pulled to the land, got under the trees, made all snug, or- 
dered the prog ashore, and were soon pitching into cold grouse, 
quite happy and unconcerned. The rain soon ceased : we gave 
our crew some brandy, and stretched to our oars again, making 
moimtain and forest ring with the careless song (can't say much 
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for the tune) and joyous laugh. We made our port, about six 
o'clock in the morning. There are some houses at the junction 
of the Fiord and the river, a very neat little wooden Church ; 
also, an mn, — ^that is, a Norwegian one. In such places as these, 
the traveller had better depend upon his own stores, otherwise he 
will often get short commons : we brought little ; our guns and 
rods were our chief purveyors : — 

» Wbile tiiere% deer in the lirake, and flah In the river, 
Bold eportsmen in plenty will flourish for ever." 

And so we did. We soon got breakfast ; donned our harness, 
and set to work. This is said to be the hottest place in Norway. 
No Englishman had ever been up here before ; at least, we could 
not hear of any who had ; so we were rather curiosities, and 
many people came down from the hills, and from long distances, to 
look at us. The valley is very narrow, and the hills, on each 
side, are very steep : you see little but the sky, unless you go up 
the hills, — ^no very easy work, with the thermometer shewing 
considerably more than one hundred degress of heat. We ge- 
nerally contrived to take a nap, during the middle of the day ; 
and, by this means, escaped the hottest period. We found we were 
too late for the salmon fishery, and did not kill many, but had 

some good shooting. L e and I sallied out, one morning, 

crossed the river ; when, after about a mile through the woods, 
we came to a swampy lake, at the foot of a bold, precipitous 
part of the valley. It was covered with wild fowL We set to, 
in the most determined manner, like the veiled prophet of 
Khorassan, — 

" Who no pleasure knows, 
Save danghtering as he goes."" 

Down went duck, teal, widgeon, &c., Jlcp, flop, in all directions. 
At last, not a bird was to be seen, having all, — at least, those 
that did not fiy clear away, or those we had coaxed not to do 
so, — got in among the weeds, with which a great portion of the 
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lake was covered ; and we could not get them to rise, when, to 
our great joy, we discovered an old leaky boat, which we seized 
upo^, and launched. Again, the double barrels blazed away, 
until we cried, " Hold, enough," though not until our shot was 
expended. We loaded two of our men with the spoils, and made 
for home, where a mighty breakfast awaited our assault. Our 
two companions had gone up the river to fish. Not getting any 
thing, and hearing our furious firing repeated a thousand times, 
by old mother echo, they made for home (remember, we always 
called our temporary quarters home), threw aside their rods, 
seized their guns, and, as we re-crossed the river, we met them, 
hurrying, with hot haste, to the scene of action. 

It .turned out, that the lake belonged to the Parson of the 
district. When he was awaked by the firing, he thought 
" Ganda Derrick'* (the "old devil") was in the valley. When 
told it was " the Englishmen," he thought of the ducks, and the 
terrible visitation that had fallen upon them ; and, being tender- 
hearted, as, I suppose, all Parsons are, or ought to be, bewailed 
their fate. The next moment, remembering that these very 
ducks had often come ashore, and destroyed his com, he ex- 
claimed — ^I don't remember exactly what, but I believe it was 
" Saryed 'em right!" Self sways the godly, in all climes and 
situations, as well as other poor mortals. We sent six brace of 
the best, with our compliments, to the Parson, who was now 
more than ever convinced, that the visitation was a righteous one^ 
He replied, that he hoped we would shoot plenty more of them ; 
and, also, a bear, that had called upon him, several times, and, 
being a hard-hearted, unmannerly brute, made him pay tithe. 
Brum, being a cautious feUow, did not attempt any tricks with 
us, and kept out of the way. I was most anxious to make his 
acquaintance, intending to offer him terms, before proceeding to 
hostile measures, namely, to come over to Ireland, and make a 
foray among the black-coated gentry there. I doubt not but 
that he and I would have come to terms, had we met. 
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One night, I had gone up the hills, by myself, to shoot ; killed 
some black game ; afterwards fell in with several capercailzies ; 
could not get a shot, as they were very wild. While I was after 
them, an old cock rose, at about one hundred yards from me, out 
of some dwarf willows, with an infernal row. I thought, for a 
moment, that half-a-dozen bears or devils were making a rush 
at me. Down came " brown bess" to the charge, as I turned 
round to face where the noise came from. Not feeling comfort- 
able, being only loaded with shot, and having no time to ram a 
ball down, I drew my breath calmly again, as I saw the splendid 
bird clear the trees, and make for the other side of the valley. 
Had I been a few yards neare:^, he would have paid dearly for 
the fright he gave me. Poor " Claret" stood, looking wildly 
about him, thinking, no doubt, that we were in for a row. 

Next day, we bade adieu to the Salten River, and started for 
our sloop, taking it quietly, landing occasionally, and shooting 
wherever we came to good ground. When we reached the 
mouth of the Fiord, the tide was just beginning to run in. As 
we could not pass the Maelstrom until high water, we over- 
hauled our locker, made a good supper, spread our plaids, and 
lay down on the top of a rock, to watch the whirlpool, or sleep, 
as inclined. We thought little of the Maelstrom, when first 
we saw ity as its strength had then been spent. Now, it came 
in its might, roaring and plimging, struggling for mastery with 
the mighty stream that runs out of the Fiord, whirling round, 
in fierce eddies, and madly chafing the sides of the bold rocks, 
which confine it to its narrow channel : it was magnificent. — 
With a stiff breeze blowing either into or out of the Fiord, it 
must be terrific. Our boatman told us, that, some years ago, an 
Englishman had given fifteen dollars to a native, to let himself 
be tied in a boat, and pushed into the stream. He was taken 
down instantly, and came up at the other side of the whirlpool, 
not the least the worse for it, — after being fifteen minutes under 
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water ! A long- winded chap, that ! After waiting until its fury 
was spent^ we pulled through it ; made our landing-place about 
four o'clock in the morning ; paid our boatman, and refreshed 
the inward man ; when, feeling the Old Adam strong within us, 
we did not make direct for the sloop, but took different lines, 
and scoured the country, not arriving on board imtil late, that 
night, with heavy bags, and hungry enough to eat a marlinspike. 

B e and I shot one woodcock each. They are very rare, in 

this country, — at least, any part of it we have been in.. 

Next day, we hired some ponies, and started for a lake, some 
fifteen miles off, to fish. Away we went, without any guide, 
taking our own line, sticking in swamps, tumbling over broken 
ground, and nearly smashed getting through the forest. When 
we found the lake, we could not fish it, without a boat ; and we 
could not get one : we halted for an hour or two, — trying some 
little streams that ran into it, killing a few small trout, and 
practising with our rifles. " Boot and saddle'' sounded ; with 
our rifles and rods slung at our backs, away we went, as hard as 
we could pelt, to see who could get home first. During my ride 
to the lake, I had dropped a large silver brooch, used for fasten- 
ing a plaid. On my return, when passing some houses, a 
peasant girl came running out with it in her hand, to ask if it 
belonged to any of us, as she had picked it up in the wood, when 
bringing home the cows, and had seen us pass, some time before. 
I claimed it, thanked her in the best Norse I could muster, gave 
her a dollar, and dashed after the other fellows, who had gone 
a-head, during this occurrence. The Norwegians are very 
honest. You might trust them with any thing. We have con- 
stant proofs of it, living in the careless way we do, having both 
money, and articles of value, in their estimation, particularly 
fishing gear, lying exposed ; and we never have lost a single 
thing. We rode into Bodo, about twelve at night ; and, not 
finding any person to take care of the nags, we took the bridles 
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0% tied them round their necks, and turned them loose. Went 
on board, stowed away a good supper, and turned in. I ima- 
gined I was idreaming, and doing 0erce battle against some old 
giant or other, — ^when, 8uddenly,"bang down I came on my back. 
Picked myself up — ^looked about — ^where am I? Rubbed my 
eyes ; came to, and discovered I was about two miles from the 
sloop, sitting in our small boat, which had run bump on a rock ; 
while, right in the course I had been steering, about ten miles 
off, loomed the ^^Land of Oood," an enormous barren mountain, 
rising out of the sea, and surrounded by reefs of rocks. Some 
old deity held his Court, once upon a time, on it, or under it, 
no matter which ; though, in what consisted its goodness, we could 
not learn, unless it was, that, many years ago, a large Dutch 
ship was wrecked on it, and all hands lost. Being richly laden, 
she proved a great prize, or, as the vernacular, about the wild 
coasts, at home, is, a " Chdrsend" to the Norse fishermen. Heaven 
defend us from such good plaoes. To that land, however, it seems 
I, or rather the boat, wiis going, full split, when a friendly rock 
brought it up. I never could accoimt for my getting into such 
a predicament, without my knowing it. Felt rather queer ; began 
to think some of the old heathens were out on a spree, and had 
laid hold of me ; and, not liking the locality, I pulled back to 
the sloop, as fast as possible ; darted up the side ; dived down 

into the cabin, and found all the fellows snoring — ^that is, L e 

snoring for all of them. This was an adventure I did not intend 
to report ; and I would have gone down to posterity without re- 
vealing it, only that, next morning, the boat was discovered 
made fast to the sloop, by the stem, instead of the stem, with 
my jacket lying in her. To save my character from imputation, 
I detailed the whole affair. Much to my surprise, the fellows 
who had been asleep, during the row, did not believe one word 
about the supernatural visitant. Very hard this, after such a 
tussel with a spirit. The next one that boards us, some one 
else may fight ; I'll be shot if I do. 
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Expect the steamer from the South, about breakfast time, to- 
day, — ^hope to get letters ; will tell jou all itbout it, i& my next 
-^I remain yours^ sinoerdy, 



LETTER VL 
COOKING PARTY, AND RUN TO ALTEN. 



AI^ August, 1843. 

Deab S , — ^According to our anticipation, the steamer 

arrived on the morning of the day after I wrote to jou last. 
As soon as she came to an anchor, we went on board; and 
K n was surprised and delighted to meet on her quarter- 
deck two old friends, one of whom had been a companion of his, 
when he was in this country, some years before. We were in- 
troduced, and invited them and another Englishman, who was 
on board, to dinner. As the steamer would not start until late 
that night, or rather early next morning, we determined on a 
shooting excursion. We supplied our visiters with guns, &c. 
We were successful in bagging a number of grouse and snipe, 
and returned, in the evening, rather sharp setr We had paid 
our men in the morning, in order to let them buy provisions, and 
some other things they wanted. We found, that they had done 
what sailors generally do, when they get on shore, with money 
in their pockets — got drunk, — and our cook, a smart, active lad, 

who, under the direction of B e, prepared every thing for 

the pot, had met with an accident, and nearly cut one of his 
hands off; and not a single thing was in readiness, — ^neither 
fire nor water, potatoes peeled, nor grouse plucked. After a 
growl or two, we set to work, guests and all, peeling, boiling, 
roasting, plucking away. All this being quite a novelty to the 
Englishmen, they enjoyed it very much. Joking and laughing 
were the order of the day. K ^n being particularly expert 
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at the plucking process, all birds were passed on to him, to get 
the finishing touch, while I employed myself under the orders 

of L e, who had charge of all our liquid stores, in lowering 

over the stem several long-necked gentlemen, in white cravats, 
to remain a few fathoms deep, until called for. I kept a sharp 
eye to them, being apprehensive lest some big cod fish might 
have a corkscrew in his pocket. Our united efforts were crowned 
with success ; and we sat down to — although not a fashionably 
served dinner, a right good one ; — ^plenty and variety, both of 
soHds and fluids. We had taken out a supply of preserved 
meat, &c., with us, intending to reserve it for hard times. On 
this occasion, we broke through our rule, and turned out a fine 
plum pudding, which disappearec[ in the twinkling of a hand- 
spike, — high enconiums being lavished on the maker and pre- 
server of it. Round went the social glass; past scenes and 
future prospects were discussed, until the signal gun from the 
steamer gave notice of departure. We drained a parting cup. 
Our guests went over the side, and pulled away for the steamer. 
Having ascertained that all our men were on board, we de- 
termined to sail. Our skipper, whom, latterly, at times, it had 
been very difiicult to make get under weigh, now refused to do 
so, alleging that the wind was not fair. Knowing that this was 
not the case, and determined to put a stop to this work, we held 
a council of war, and it was determined, instantery to saiL I 
was deputed to go on deck, and communicate our orders. I did 
so ; but our skipper refused to comply with them, stating the 
old reason, and some others, equally absurd. Seeing he wanted 
to humbug us, I spoke to him, pretty sharply ; this produced no 
effect* I then told him, that we were determined to put a stop 
to his interference with our orders. He said, he would go 
ashore, and leave the sloop ; and called to the men to get the 
boat ready. I ordered the men on deck, and informed him, no 
man should leave the sloop without our permission ; adding, that 
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we would give him fifteen minutes, and that, if, in tliat time, he 
had not got the vessel under weigh, we would make Mm do it. 
Seeing we were determined to force compliance with our orders, 
he obeyed, at once, and away we went, in the wake of the 
steamer. The skipper, who is well paid, and per day, thought 
he w6uld golo windward of us, and keep us knocking about the 
creeks of this part of the coast, until it suited his pleasure to 
move; but that don't suit us. Since then, we have had no 
trouble. 

We have carried on, day and night ; and, early on Thursday, 
the 17th, we anchored in Tromso harbour. This seems a fine, 
thriving little town, built entirely of wood, as all houses are in 
this country, and containing about three thousand inhabitants. 
It has a large trade with the Northern parts of Russia. We 
were a couple of weeks too late, to see many Russians here, as 
they always depart, at a certain season of the year. A few of 
their vessels were lying in, the harbour, or, more properly speak- 
ing, roadstead, — ^large, heavy, clumsy craft, rigged with one large 
square-sail. The sailors belonging to them were fine-looking 
men, but appeared rather odd to the eye of an finglishman, in 
consequence of their wearing long beards, and having their wide 
trowsers tucked into their boots. Went ashore, got our letters, 
and bought some stores. Saw some Laplanders in this place, 
who had come down from the mountains, and made a Summer 
encampment on the opposite side of the Fiord — queer-looking, 
small chaps, dressed in skins, — dirty and " unkempt," as it is 
possible to conceive any thing to be. It is rather difficult for a 
stranger to distinguish a man from a woman. They seem fond 
of gaudy ornaments, and wear caps trinmied with glass beads, 
tinsel, gold. foil, and other flash affairs. Heard that there was 
no game on the island (Tromso is situated on an island, — not a 
large one) ; but, having seen all the lions of the town, amoimt- 
ing to nily except the extraordinary flag of some Consul or other, 
— ^the nation we could not make out, — and, having nothing to 
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do until dinner time^ I shouldered my gun, and started for a 
ramble. After walking between two and three milesy I came to 
some exoeUent ground ; found the grouse plenty ; and blazed 
away. I soon expended all my powder and shot, having taken 
with me much less than usuaL Nevertheless, I returned in time 
for dinner, with a capital bag — ^ten brace of grouijb^ two brace 
of golden plover, and an Alpine hare, which our cook dignified 
with the name of a ^'^smo caat^ — ^not bad for the time. 

Grouse-shooting is very difficult in this country, as the birds 
are found among birch scrub, and not among heather, or in open 
ground, as in Scotland. It is very difficult to keep near your 
dog, or to keep him in sight. In some localities, the inhabitants 
cut the young shoots, for Winter fodder for their cattle. By 
this process, the birch scrub is rendered very thick ; and, unless 
a bird is shot dead, you often lose it ; and when the cover is 
higher than your head, as is often the case, shooting grouse 
among it is sharp work. I lost several birds at Tromso, in this 
sort of stuff. Sometimes I had three or four down at the same 
time, in different directions ; and, as I went to get them, at every 
few yards othet's were springing up, on all sides. I was obliged 
to part with nearly all my scanty dress, hanging it on bushes, 
to mark the different spots where the birds fell. My dog being 
very staunch and steady, I managed charmingly. I shot veiy 
well, that day, and regretted not having more time and ammu- 
nition, as I could have gone on bagging, at the same rate, for 
hours. But we had determined to sail, early the next morning, 
in order to get to the Alten river, before the salmon season 
ended there. I can tell you, it is no joke, carrying such a bag 
as I had, for several miles, over broken and difficult ground, 
after you have been pretty well worked ; remember, the weather 
is extremely warm. I just got in as dinner was served. We 
dined on shore, that day : I threw down my spoils, stretched out 
my hands, and seized the first liquid I could reach. Fortunately, 
it was a bottle of light claret ; I tumbled it into a jug, took 
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a puUy a long one and a strong one. I was almoet dtut before, 
—-that ewig turned me into citxy, and made me feel mortal again. 
We had a glorious haunch of reindeer venison for dinner. It 
Fanished ^like the fabric of a Tisicm^ and left not ia wreck 
behind.** We had intended crossing the Fiord after dinner, to 
visit the Lap. encampment I mentioned before; but a heavy 
squall came on, and lasted until it was too late for us to go. We 
went on board, turned in, ordering the iddpper to sail at four 
o'clock, next morning. 

Ran on, all day ; — ^heavy squalls, notwithstanding which we 
carried on, and, as the wind was fair, did not mind how hard it 
blew. The coast was very bleak and barren, bold headlands 
jutting far out into the sea, while the narrow deep valleys are 
blocked up with glaciers, magnificent ones, many hundred feet 
high, perpendicular almost to the water^s edge. The tops of 
the mountains were not very rugged ; the coast has altered its 
appearance, in some respects ; it rises fix>m the sea, bold and 
bluff; the headlands staiiding fiir out $ many are of the most 
&ntastic and picturesque forms. We amused ourselves by com- 
paring them to different objects, of which they were gigantic 
representations. They range from two to three thousand feet 
high — perhaps some of them more. Headland and glacier, 
headland and glacier, mile after mile we rushed past, the foam 
hissing from our bows. Being alji nearly of the same height, 
once out of the valleys, it is comparatively table-land, covered 
with immense fields of snow, extending so far, that the eye can 
sometimes scarcely distinguish the line where they join the sky ; 
they seem to melt into air : occasionally a Mack rocky peak bursts 
through, and thrusts its head far into the sky, domineering with 
dark alid sullen front over the scene. Hal ha! old Boreas 
wakened from a long nap ; and, like an ill-tempered woman, he 
gave us frequent squalls : during tibe night, he became extremely 
obstreperous, split our mainsail, and nearly sent us ashore ; we 
were just as wild as he was, and carried on. 
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Early next morning, we made Bosicop, on the Alten Fiord — 
our ultimate destination. It is too late in the season to venture 
further North. We are sorry for it^ as we all like our wild life. 
This seems rather a bleak place ; but I will be able to tell you 
more about it, in a few days. We are all in high health and 
spirits. Salmon, wild reindeer, bears, &C., are reported to be 
plenty. What more do we want ? — ^We have been ashore for a 
short excursion ; bagged a few grouse, snipe, &C., and are now 
looking over the side, in order to get some fresh fish for supper. 
The water is very clear in these regions, and you can see the 
fish swimming about^ at a great depth. We have grown wise, 
and seldom waste a bait upon a small one. Often have I seen 
a fellow swimming about — hooked him, and pitched him slap 
into the pan, for breakfast^ before he knew where he was. 

B e is a great hand at this work. All the kinds of fish 

which frequent our coasts are plenty on this. 

I told you before, that the land is barren, but the ocean teems 
with life ; — ^it is there the Norse men reap their harvest. South 
of the Artie circle, they have some little agriculture ; but here 
it amounts to almost nothing. During the Winter, th^ir cows, 
in many places, are fed upon a mixture of sea-weed and fah- 
honesy boiled down to a kind of jelly, with, a small portion of 
fodder put into it. The cows do not give much milk, but what 
they do give is very rich. There are copper mines on the op- 
posite side of the Fiord, superintended by Englishmen. An 
English Consul resides at the mines, where there is also a small 
town. I have picked up these bits of news to-day. I will write, 
and let you know how we get on here. I expect sport ; and, if 
I do not get it^ I shall be disappointed ; all the others the same ; 
but it will not be <mr faults if we do not get it. We care not 
what turns up : we are ready for any thing — the more devil- 
ment in it, the better. Take care of yourself, old boy. — Yours, &c., 

G. M. 



LETTER VIL 
BELT-TIGHTENING AND DEER-STALKING. 



AUm, Sq>temher, 1843. 

Dear S , — The morning after I last wrote to you, we set 

to work in earnest. I forgot to mention to you, that there are 
inns situated among the islands, and on the main land, at differ- 
ent places along the regular route. In order to encourage people 
to come up here and settle, the Government have hitherto granted 
to persons doing so, a trading monopoly within a given district, 
— or, rather, no other person is allowed to settle within a certain 
distance of them, without their permission ; but, at the same 
time, obliging each of them to keep a house of entertainment, of 
which the charges are strictly regulated. They must, also, have 
a store-house, or general merchandize establishment^ in order to 
supply the people of the surrounding district with the different 
kinds of goods they may want. Trade is carried on entirely by 
barter. Many of these people are wealthy, and live most com- 
fortably. They are exceedingly hospitable, and especially to 
strangers. We are constantly invited to their houses for dinner, 
supper, &c. Of course, if we order any meals to be prepared, 
we pay for them. Our present host is a Herr (Mr.) Klarke, 
who owns a large tract of country here. We sleep on board, 
but grub, &C., on shore. His father was a near relation, by 
marriage, of the late King ; his mother, a fine old lady, is very 
kind to us. His family originally came from Scotland. He is 
one of the finest and most powerful men I ever saw — ^tall, active, 
strong as Hercules, and uncommonly good looking. He and I 
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ore great friends. Not liking the salmon fishing, which is 
splendid, so much as mj companions, I planned with him an 
expedition to the mountains, in search of wild reindeer. We 

were joined by H y one of K n's old friends, who cooked 

and dined with us at Bodo, and was staying here until the 
steamer should return from Hamerfest. The interior of this 
country is not inhabited, but merely occupied by families of 
Laplanders, who wander over it, with their herds of reindeer. 

One fine morning, all arrangements made, boats and men 
having been procured, the day before, as we intended to go up 
the Alten i^ver for about twenty miles ; and then the fishing 

party, consisting of K n, L e, and B e, were to turn 

and fish the river down, while the shooting party, Klarke, H , 

and I, were to take to the hills, and go on ; — ^well, one fine morn- 
ing, as I have said, all traps collected, our Lap boatmen loaded 
with prog, &c, breakfast over — a right substantial one, — ^none 
of your tea and toast affairs, — and a libation drained to the 
success of our expedition, we shouldered our guns, and struck 
off for the river. A sharp walk of about four miles brought us 
to our boats, long light narrow things, sharp at both ends, draw- 
ing about three or four inches of water, not rowed, but forced 
up against the current, which is very rapid, by poles — ^two men 
in each boat, one in the stem, the other in the bow. We had 
three boats, six men, and a guide ; each boat held two people 
and their traps. Klarke and I took possession of one of them ; 
the others shipped themselves in pairs, also. This is the pleasant- 
est way of travelling that can be conceived. You lie or sit, as 
you think proper, on piles of reindeer skins ; fine warm weather ; 
glorious scenery ; no noise or bustle, or any thing to draw off 
your attention, or disturb your thoughts, as you silently glide 
along, far from the bustling haunts of man. The eye of the angler 
glistens with delight, as it wanders over the noble river, view- 
ing splendid pools for salmon, at almost every turn, — scarcely 
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can he master his impatience, as he is forced through the whirl- 
ing foam ; while the sportsman gazes round, with a keen glance, 
hoping to see an eagle perched on some crag or withered tree, a 
straggling deer coming down to drink, or, perchance, some 
fiercer animal, while that noble weapon, his trusty rifle, lies ready 
at hand. With us, this had not much effect The song, the 
laugh, and the jest went round, 

'* As we merrily tbonght on the morrow." 

About mid-day, we landed ; made a frugal meal of dried 
reindeer's tongues and biscuit. The only annoyance we expe- 
rienced was from the mosquitoes. They are devils incarnate ; 
but it was trifling to what I afterwards met. We arrived late 
that evening at our destination, a log-house, in the woods, built 
by the !Foget (Sheriff) of the Province, for the accommodation 
of travellers, during the Winter, as the river is then the rocid^ 
being frozen, and fit for sledges. I said, this house was built for 
the acconmiodation of travellers, though no one lives in it ; but 
every person who passes, uses it as he thinks proper. We broke 
open the door, collected a number of logs, and made a roaring 
fire in front of it> to keep out the mosquitoes ; set to work, soon 
got up a dinner, which disappeared sooner. Some more logs on 
the fire ; pricked for the softest plank ; rolled ourselves up in 
our plaids, and slept as sportsmen sleep, not as " gentlemen at 
home on beds of down reclining." 

The nights, at this season of the year, were very short, 
scarcely dark at all. At three o'clock, we all turned out, sought 
the river, and performed our ablutions. Breakfast over, rods 
and guns overhauled, the fishing party embarked, and their sport 
commenced, — our boat, which now had to carry three, we sent 
twelve miles farther forward, ourselves striking across the moun- 
tains, in search of deer, intending to join the boat towards even- 
ing, and to proceed in it some miles farther up the river. We 
had a Laplander for guide, who was reputed to be the most skil- 
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f ul of ail the Laps, in the pursuit of deer, — a little fellow, about 
&ve feet four, active as a cat, with aa eye like a needle, and 
sinews like wire. Gave him my double-barrell to carry ; kept 
my rifle, one of Rigby's magnificent guns, as too precious to part 
with. We went up a deep valley ; th& fox, as we christened our 
guide, in front, all eyes and ears. We proceeded, for about an 
hour, in dead silence ; then began to climb the hill side. The 
heat was tremendous, while the mosquitoes drove us nearly mad. 
They swarmed in myriads ; we dared not stop for one moment ; 
keeping in constant motion, and switching ourselves with small 
branches, was our only chance. Once, my companions tried to 
light their cigars and pipes, as smoking, in some degree, protects 
the face. They could not, and were glad to rush forward again. 
I, who do not smoke, during the short halt threw myself, in des- 
peration, on the ground, seeking to bury my head in the earth. 
Words cannot convey to you an idea of the irritating torment 
we suffered, during an hour or so. At last, we gained the 
mountain's brow, and got into a little breeze, whidti freed us 
from the mosquitoes ; a belt of fire would not be more difScult 
to pass, than the space encircled by those blood-sucking mis- 
creants. We refreshed ourselves at a small rill, which ran out 
from a large mass of snow, deposited in a rent of the mountain ; 
it was delightful, after the ordeal we had gone through, to plimge 
our heads into the cool liquid, and allow it to run over our 
lM*easts and shoulders, while we drank deep of the crystal flood. 
I know this is considered dangerous. I have often done it, and 
never suflered. I believe, if you do not allow yourself to cool, 
you never will be injured, in the slightest degree. 

Once you get out of the valleys, or rather deep cracks in the 
earth, varying from a few hundred to two or three thousand feet 
deep, with a river running through them, you can see around for 
miles. It is all table-land, varied with slight rises, like the swell 
of the ocean during a calm, — carpeted with reindeer moss and 
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otbier lichens, with here and there a little stunted heathes^ ^^ Oh ! 
what a magnifieent battle fi^d," was mj first thought ; ^^ millions 
of men might contend here, and room remain for millions more/' 
We surveyed it in eyery direction, with eye and glass, but saw 
no game. 

Away we went, up^ or against the wind ; the deer always run 
vp the wind. Fortunately, it was blowing from the quarter that 
suited our movements. Cautiously and swiftly we proceeded 
across the vast waste, extending b^ore us for hundreds of miles. 
Every hollow within a wide range was examined, and over the 
ridge of every rise we anxiously pe^^d. Still, we saw no deer, 
although we found numbers of recent tracks, all heading the 
right way for us. At last, it was determined to send the fox 
down to our boat, while we went still farther up the river. He 
was to bring the boat to a place called Bearsness, where, under 
the guidance of Klarke, we would meet it. We held on for 
soma hours, keeping a good look-out, until we came to the ren- 
dezvous, to which we descended. The pass, down to the river 
side, was along the edge of a small mountain torrent, ending in 
a high, but not great, water-fall into the Alten. 

When we got down, we collected a lot of logs, and made a 
fire, as close as possible to the foot of the fall, it being the cool- 
est place, and freest from mosquitoes. As we did not expect 
the boat for two or three hours, we lay down on the rock, and 
went to sleep. I awoke first, took my rifle, and went along the 
banks, to look out for the boat. I discovered in the sand, close 
by where we lay, the fresh tracks of a bear. I knocked up my 
companions, and we searched the banks of the river, all around, 
but could not find bruin, much to our disappointment. We 
concluded he had swam across the river, and, perhaps, was lodged 
on the other side, among some very thick cover, that extended 
along the banks for some distance. This we determined to 
search, as soon as the boat came up, which it did, in about an 
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hour. Across the river we went, and entered the cover, silently 
and cautiously, rifle in hand, having previously placed some of 
our men at different points, to look out for bruin, if he broke 
cover, or stole away. Gretting through this wood was hard 
work, as it was uncommonly thick, and much encumbered by 
fallen trees, while our enemies, the mosquitoes, were numerous. 
We could not make the bear out ; so, were reluctantly compelled 
to give up the pursuit, and return to our boat, hungry and tired. 
There we met with a surprise, which tried our tempers not a 
little. On opening our haversack, we found, to our dismay, that 
our provident angling companions, who were to be at home for 
dinner, or, at least, supper, had bolted with nearly all our prog. 
Our whole stock, for the few days we intended to stay in the 
mountains, unless fortunate enough to kill some deer, consisted 
of half a reindeer's ham, dried, barely one pound of bread, not 
more than three glasses of rum, and a small taste of tay. This 
was short allowance, with a vengeance, for three men who could 
easily have demolished three times as much, at once, having 
been out on the mountains since three o'clock in the morning, 
it being now nearly four in the evening. However, there was 
no help for it, and we would not turn back. We served out our 
small stock, as sparingly as possible ; and, after a light and whole- 
some meal, started again. 

Here the scenery became magnificent : stupendous cliffs arose, 
extending along each side of the river, for more than two miles, 
through which it seemed to have rent a way, after a long and 
desperate struggle, borne witness to by the huge masses of de- 
tached rock over and among which it rushed in wrath, forming 
a splendid rapid; while the dark, overhanging cliffs looked 
frowningly down, threatening to hurl their enormous bulk into 
the flood, and renew the fight for mastery. We were obliged to 
take our boat out of the water, and carry it over the rocks, it 
being impossible to force it up the rapid. Here was a scene for 
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a master's pencil. An Autumn's sun tinged the foaming flood 
with golden rays, and illuminated the savage gorge, bringing 
every projecting object strongly out from the dark back ground, 
while the wild figures of our Laps hauling or bearing the boat 
over the rocks, with our own, whose equipment was, in many 
respects, rudely picturesque, gave life to the whole. Afte^ about 
an hour^s hard work, we were safely launched again, stretched 
at ease on our deer skins, proceeding to our nighfs quarters, 
some miles farther on, at which we arrived, about ten o'clock. 
Here, we had to leave our boat altogether, as the principal water- 
fall on the river was close by, and the stream is not navigable 
above it. The river winds much here ; and the banks, although 
very steep, are clothed with birch-wood, above which the high 
mountain rears its bare and almost perpendicular side. We set 
out to look for a hut, built in the wood somewhere close by, and 
used merely as a shelter by hunters. We had some trouble in 
finding it, as it was very small, and entirely hidden by tall weeds 
and grass. We soon cleared a space round it, piled up some 
logs before the door, made a fire out, and one inside, as our 
enemies, the " mougs " (mosquitoes), mustered in myriads. In 
we crawled, and lay down, one on each side of the fire, and one 
across the end. We made a little tea, tightened our belts, and 
were soon asleep. 

Awoke early the next morning, and went down to the river 
with H , to have a swim. In we plunged, — ^it was delight- 
ful ; but, good heavens ! the moment we came out, we were 
covered with mosquitoes. Never did men dress more expedi- 
tiously, and off we dashed into the smoke again. The morning 
was misty, and we did not go up out of the valley, for about 
two hours after our breakfast, as we could not see on the hills. 
Our breakfast consisted of a little tea, and another puU at our 
belts. This was an anxious time. Gladly did we hail the sun's 
first piercing ray ; crossed the river ; made our boat secure, and 
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commenced ascending the only pass within some miles of us. 
This was a labour. So long as tKe mountain side was clothed 
with wood, we were scrambling and tumbling OT«r and under 
blown-down and fallen timber. Once clear of it^ we had to face 
an almost perpendicular cliff, holding on by every thing we 
could grasp. At length, we gained the longed-for summit, and 
threw ourselves down to breathe. We made up our minds to 
shoot the first bird or eatable animal we fefi in with ; we would 
not have been very nice. Hitherto, we had not fired at any 
thing, for fear of startling any deer that might be near us ; but, 
as the belts were drawn to the last buckle-hole, it was time to 
look sharp. 

After a short halt, we pushed boldly forward, keeping a keen 
look out. At times, the mist threatened to return, and partially 
obscured our view. About mid-day, as we were ascending a 
gentle slope, over which the mist was slowly drifting, I saw a 
glorious pair of horns, appearing over the ridge of the hill. — 
" Down ! down ! for your lives ! " In an instant, we had disap- 
peared, while, at about six hundred yards distant, one after another 
five splendid reindeer came slowly over the ridge towards us. 
We were well to leeward of them, and lay close. They con- 
tinued feeding about for some time, and then doubled back 
over the hill. The ^ba; beckoned to us, and led the way round 
the slope of the hill, at speed, crouching as low as possible, 
throwing up, at short intervals, light portions of grass, in order 
to find the wind. Again, "the horns! down!" The deer 
came back, gradually getting nearer to us. They came within 
range of my rifle ; but I would not fire, as my companions had 
only smooth-bored guns, which cannot be depended upon at long 
ranges. "Away they go! they are off! No, they have gone 
down a steep descent on our left, and are at the bottom of a low 
cliff; they are under us — ^we have them now ! " On we went, 
towards the brow of the cliff, rapidly but cautiously. " Steady ! 
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down ! there is one old fellow coming back." He suspected all was 
not right, and stood gazing about him. ^* Go on I the others can- 
not see him : we will get them ; never mind him/' said Klarke. 
He looked at us, for a moment, then dashed off. We peered cau- 
tiously over the brow of the cliff; at about the distance of one 
hundred and twenty yards from us, stood three, while the fourth 
fellow, farther to the right, seemed uneasy, no doubt having seen 

his companion l)olt. ^Klarke went towards him ; H and I 

at the others. "Take the middle one," whispered H . 

" Good " — crack / ,Down goes mine, heels over head, on a patch 
of frozen snow, with an ounce of lead through his heart.^ — 

H ^'s went off wounded. I seized my double-barrelled gun, 

which the fox held ready, and let drive at the third one, as he 
bounded away. " Hurra ! there goes a hind leg." Bang ! again. 
" Missed, by Jupiter." Klarke did not get a chance at his deer ; 

but, as H ^'s wounded one crossed him, he fired, and shot it 

dead. I loaded my rifle, as fast as possible, and dashed down 
the cliff, after my wounded one, cutting the other chap's throat 
with my himting knife, as I passed him, in order to make sure. 
I saw the fox tumbling heels over heful, across a large mass of 
frozen snow, which he had attempted to run over ; pulled short 
up, and went round it, at a rattling pace, over loose blocks of 
stone, the debris of the falling cliff* Iron legs the only safe ones 
here. I went to where the deer had disappeared "There he 
goes, along the edge of a precipice, about two hundred yards off." 
Steady — crack / Away sped the leaden death. "Hurra! that 
sound is not to be mistaken." The deer made one wild plunge 
forward, and rolled over the cliff, dead. I scrambled up again, 

to where H and Klarke stood, all wild with excitement, over 

the fallen deer. Hurra ! three deer, — a feat not often achieved 
in these regions ; two to my own rifle, " hurra ! " " bravo ! " &c., 
&c. I found myself standing on my head, and cutting capers at 
no allowance. In a few minutes, we had the skin off one of the 
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deer, a fire lighted, and a kettle-full of meat soon cooked, and 
devoured. The soup, which we drank out of the lid of the 
kettle, was the most delicious I ever tasted. We served out 
our last drop of rum, mixing it with snow ; very good tipple, 
only too little of it. We now lay down, quite contehted, and 
slept for an hour, until our Laps had skinned and secured the 
rest of the deer, by heaping branches and stones over it, marking 
the place ; and had eaten their share of the prey. On we strode, 
lords of the waste ! 

After several miles, we came to our place of halt, for the night, 
without having fallen in with any more deer. Our bivouac was 
on the bank of a small river, tributary to the Alten, and of the 
rudest description possible, — •&. few sticks stuck into the ground, 
and joined at the top, with some sods on the lower ends, to keep 
them steady. We made a fire in the centre, and crawled in : 
scarcely room for us to lie round it. We made the kettle boil, 
grilled some steaks, and enjoyed a good supper. Our Laps lay 
in the wood, close by, luxuriously feasting on a portion of the 
slaughtered deer, shouting and singing, until gorged with meat^ 
when the slept like stones. We chatted away, for an hour or 
so, happy as Kings, as the old, but, I think incorrect, saying is : 
I am sure we were happier far. Light hearts, steady hands, true 
eyes, good rifles, and every muscle as it ought to be, strong and 
firm, from months of hard exercise, we should have thought 
little of meeting the devil, or twenty such fellows, on the hill 
side. Another log on the fire ; — ^hurra ! for the morrow. 

Unfortunately, our evening's anticipations proved too true. 
Next morning, there was drizzling rain, while that horror of 
deer-stalkers, heavy fog, hung her black mantle over all. We 
could not see ten yards before us. When this ^weather begins, 
at this season of the year, heaven only knows when it will end ; — 
not being in the secret, we did not,, and were obliged to steer 
homeward, leaving the best tract of country untouched. Klarke, 
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and two of our Laps, went back to where the dead deer lay, in 
in order to carry them to the boat, and come down the river to 

the Sheriff's house, where we stopped, the first night. H 

and I, under the guidance of the foXy crossed the mountains, 
taking chance of finding deer, in order to join him there. The 
fishing party were to rendezvous at the same place, with fresh 

supplies. H and I had about thirty miles, in a direct line, 

to go. We performed our wet and dreary march, without meet- 
ing any deer, although we made many detours, whenever the fog 
permitted of olir seeing a-head, for any distance. We arrived, 
about four o'clock in the evening, at the house, wet and weary. 
Here our old enemies, the mosquitoes, were nearly as trouble- 
some as ever. We made an enormous fire outside the door, to 
keep them out; took off our wet clothes, dried them, cleaned our 
guns, and kept an anxious look out for the fishing party, as, de- 
pending on them, we did not bring any deer^s flesh with us ; and 
Klarke could not arrive before one or two o'clock next morning. 

Hour after hour passed, and still no sign of them. H and 

I began to look rather blue, and became ravenous. It was 
impossible to go out, to try to shoot any thing, as the rain came 
down in torrents. "I am very hungry." "So am I." "Con- 
foimd those fellows! what keeps them?" The belts were called 
upon again. Just as we gave up all hope, a man who' had been 
out for some days in the wood, came into view. He had a 
basket with him, which looked like prog. We hailed him, over- 
hauled his kit, and found in it a fine piece of a salmon, which 
he had killed the day before. We bought the half of it, and 
made a glorious supper; renewed the fire, rolled ourselves up in 
our plaids, and were soon locked in the somniferous arms of 
Mr. Murphy. At one o'clock Klarke arrived, with the boat, 
wet as it was possible to be. Made him a kettle of soup; — ^then 
courted gentle sleep, with very great success. 

Turned out early next morning. The rain had ceased, but 
the sky still wore a threatening look. We had just finished 
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breakfast, when we were surprised by a loud hail from the river ; 
and, to our joy, one by one emerged, from the thick under- wood 
on the bank, the fishing party, wrapped up in great coats and 
big boots. Notwithstanding these comforts, they had a forlorn 

appearance; something, as H said, "like drowned rats." 

They had started, the day before, as agree<f upon ; but> by some 
oversight^ they had let the men in their boats get at a small keg 
of brandy, intended to be served out as allowance to them* 
They all got drunk, ran the boat aground, several miles from 
the Sherififs house, jumped out, and left the fishers to take care 
of themselves. After a little debate, they followed the example 
of their men; lighted a rattling fire in the wood, and made 
themselves as comfortable as possible. They had lain in the 
wood all nighty and started at day-break. They had plenty of 
supplies ; so, we did not pity them at all^ but rather enjoyed 
their draggled appearance. One of their men had fallen into 

the river twice, and was nearly drowned. It was out of K n's 

boat, who was rolled up in his reindeer skins, asleep, at the time. 
He did not miss him, and his brother boatman was drunk. 
B e, being in another boat, astern, spied the unfortunate fel- 
low, and came to the rescue. The only remark his drunken 
comrades made, as one of the anglers fished him out^ with along 
pole, was, " Store lax^ Anglice, " big salmon." We soon had 
fresh reindeer steaks ready, and the stores unpacked. We wei« 
not at all displeased to perceive some long-necked fellows peer- 
ing over the edge of a basket, no doubt wondering what had 
brought them so far out of their usual domains. We soon en- 
lightened their understandings. Fop went the long cork, and 
round went the sparkling goblet of champagne, as we celebrated 
our various successes, and told our different tales. That merry 
day was spent in feasting and inglorious ease. 

I am tired writing, and will, some time again, if Davy Jones 
don't get hold of me, give you the rest of our expedition. Adieu. 

G. M. 
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LETTER VIII. 

INTRODUCING OURSELVES TO A BEAR, 

SALMON FISHING, DEER STALKING, 

AND LEAVE-TAKING. 



The ^^ Betty MaHm," off Lopperu, Septy 1843. 

Deab S , — ^I hope 70U got my last, all safe ; if you did 
not, I cannot help it, — so^ no more about it. 

I believe we were somewhere on the banks of the Alten, en- 
joying ourselves. We were determined not to waste much 

time ; and, as we were all reindeer mad now, except H ^ who 

had got enough of it, we took to the hills, the next morning, 

L 6, K ^n, B e, and your humble servant, with foxy 

as guide. We started early (three o'clock) in the morning. I 
must say, a day's idleness and feasting do not improve the wind ; 
and, before we got up out of the valley, there were symptoms 
of " bellows to mend." I was in front, picking my way through 
some broken ground, when suddenly I beheld some uncouth 
object, apparently rolling down a slope, about one hundred yards 
ahead of me. The sun was right in our eyes, so that I could 

not see very welL I gazed an instant. — " A bear, by ! " 

Unslung my rifle, and let fly, almost at the same moment. The 
bear was in the act of jumping over a small difi^, about ten feet 
high. My companions gave him a volley, as he disappeared. 
I seized my double-gun, which ihQfox had ready, rushed to the 
edge of the cliff, sent a ball after him, and jumped over, to give 
chase. He was evidently severely hurt. I pursued him for 
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about a mile. Although wounded, he went at a tremendous 
pace, over most desperately broken ground ; and I could not get 
within shot. My companions tried their best to cut him off, as 
he doubled round towards the river, but did not succeed. Our 
excitement was intense, especially when we found he was gain- 
ing on us, in spite of our most strenuous exertions. We dashed 
recklessly over or through every obstacle, until nature was ex- 
hausted ; and we lay panting, overpowered by exertion, on dif- 
ferent parts of the mountain. After our first burst of disap- 
pointment had subsided, we set to work, and tracked bruin for 
more than two miles, until he got upon rocky ground, where we 
lost all trace of him. We still continued beating the country 
all round, for hours, but without success. Bitterly chagrined, 
we were obliged to desist. He was an immense animal, and, 
what is extraordinary, did not shew fight. All the hunters here 
say, they cannot accoimt for it, as when once fired at, or wounded, 
bears turn, with the utmost ferocity, on their assailants. We 
had a mere snap-shot at him, as he jumped over the cliff, and 
was out of sight in a moment. All I can say is, if he had 
turned, he would have lost his top-knot^ or we ours. Never felt 
so savage, in my existence. I may mention here, that, three 
days afterwards, this bear was found, lying dead, on the other 
side of the Alten, about two miles distant from the spot where 
we lost him, by some Laplanders ; and, in his hind quarters, the 
part exposed to us, were several balls. This reconciled us a 
little to our loss, and proved, that, although taken by surprise, 
our fire was effectual. 

After we had given the bear up, we made a wide sweep in 
search of deer, but it was easy to perceive that our usual energy 
was damped ; and it was not until after we had gained our boats, 
and met with good success among the salmon, that we plucked 
up. Salmon fishing, although I do not care much about it, is 
a splendid sport. The first wild rush of the startled fish, when 
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he feels the sharp steel, makes the heart bound, and the eye 
flash. Fiercely he struggles. I firmly believe, the true angler 
would not take a Monarch's guerdon, and forego the tumultuous 
flood of joy that swells his veins, when he lands his glittering 
prize, after a long and arduous contest. Angling here is much 
finer sport than at home ; the rivers larger and more rapid, the 
fish in general much heavier, and the scenery the finest the eye 
could dwell upon. It is no joke hooking a large, determined 
salmon, dashing down a foaming rapid, in a small light boat, 
with boatmen who cannot understand your orders ; the strong 
fish pulling like a wild beast, plunging and rushing in every 
direction, while the angry water bubbles over the gunwale, and 
rugged rocks protrude their dark heads from out the flood, — one 
touch, and you might as well ask mercy from the terrible Mael- 
strom. No, this work requires nerve, determination, and skill. 
Often have I watched my companions, as they battled with the 
wild fish — ^intense delight beaming from every feature, each fa- 
culty roused to energetic action — unheeded the roar of the cata- 
ract, or the descent of the dangerous rapid — all absorbed in the 
struggle. Glorious is enthusiasm, displayed in any cause : 
heightened, as it was, with us, by wild and magnificent adjuncts, 
it became something more. 

We arrived, late at night, on board our sloop, after an absence 
of many days. Sometimes Mr. Angstrom, the gentleman who 
manages the Cofiord copper mines, joined us. He is a most en- 
thusiastic angler, and one of the kindest and best companions I 
ever met. Mr. Crow, English Consul at Cofiord, was remark- 
ably kind to us. We dined and spent more than one pleasant 
evening with liim. We made some other expeditions after 
bears. Several of these gentry have been committing depreda- 
tions in this neighbourhood ; but it is almost impossible to find 
them, until some snow has fallen. Then they retire to their 
dens, and sleep during the Winter. When there is a slight 
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layer of snow on the ground, they can easily be traced. For 
one of these expeditions, we were presented by Madame Klarke 
with a blaeberry pie. We gave it to our cook to take care of, 
intending to demolish it at the first halt, not wishing to be 
troubled with such an unsubstantial load. The first nighty we 
stopped at some farm-houses. Ordered cookee to present the 
pie. He did so ; but the dish was cracked, and part of its con- 
tents had disappeared. " Come here, cook,* said B e, ; " what 

has happened to the pie ? " " Not know. Mister." " You have 
eaten it" • " No, no. Mister ; me not eat thing for gentlemen." 
However, proof was too strong. Blaeberries dye the lips and 
teeth blue, of the persons who eat them.^ Cookee had washed 
his lips, but neglected his teeth. This convicted him, much to 
his own astonishment. Next day, we had halted in the forest, 
in order to have a little cut at our dried reindeer^s ham. When 
lying under the trees, and chatting, it came into our heads to 
try, and punish master cook for his theft of the day before. He 
waa ordered to the front, and stuck up on the stump of a tree, 
while we formed a Court It was proposed to hang or shoot 
him. Sentence was about being passed, but cookee did not 
seem much alarmed, rightly judging it as merely a threat. 

B e saw this, and hit on a bright expedient to strike terror 

into the pie-eater. After a suitable preface, he proposed that 
the culprit should be taken into a thick part of the wood, tied 
to a tree, and left there, as a bait for the bear we were in search 
of. The Court instantly passed sentence to that effect. Cookee's 
eyes extended, his jaw fell, and he commenced to plead earnestly 
against such a proceeding. We ordered silence, searched our 
pockets, produced sundry pieces of stout line, seized and bound 
the culprit ; but the poor devil seemed in such a state of terror, 
that we relented, and set him free, he making a solemn promise 

not to transgress again. It was observed, that he gave B e 

a wide bertli, during the rest of the expedition ; and he privately 
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informed L e, that Mr. B e was "not good man." We 

were not successful in finding this bear, although we have no 
doubt we were, at times, close upon him. 

One day, we passed through a large tract of forest, which had 
been burnt. It was a dreary sight ; thousands of trees lay scat- 
tered round, over a broken and rugged surface, some of them 
half-burnt, others completely charred ; a few, which had been 
scarcely touched by tKe flames, remained rooted ; each trunk 
and limb, unscathed by fire, bleached and whitened by the Win- 
ter's snow and frost, shewed conspicuous among the jblackened 
and fire-scorched rocks, and gave a ghastly appearance to the 
desolate scene. It seemed a vast burial place, where the mould' 
ering skeletons had been torn from the tomb, and scattered 
widely abroad. It must be a most magnificent sight, to behold 
the terrible element, raging with resistless power, bear destruc- 
tion through the lordly forest. It is a curious circumstance, 
that, when any portion of a pine forest is destroyed here, a birch 
wood invariably springs up. It had commenced to grow in the 
tract we passed over, although the fire must have been very 
recent. 

A short account of the difficulty of reindeer stalking may not 
be uninteresting to you. The pursuit of wild reindeer, in this 
country, is, in many respects, very different from that of red 
deer, in the Highlands of Scotland. There, the sportsman 
knows his game to be within certain limits, and he has little 
trouble in finding it ; often it is driven, by scouts, past some 
place where he lies in ambush. He is, in general, well-ftcquainted 
with his ground, and, therefore, is enabled to ^cdk hia game with 
less difficulty. Besides, he has comfortable quarters close at 
hands Here, you have iojind the deer — ^no easy task, amid the 
pathless waste. Every advantage of wind, sun, and ground, 
must be taken. Your sagacity is constantly on the stretch, as 
you have no knowledge of the country to assist you. Besides, 
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the deer are of a much more erratic disposition than their red 
brethren, of the Highlands ; constantly on the move, and in the 
habit of traversing immense districts of coimtry. You will 
often have to follow them twenty, thirty, or more miles, by their 
tracks, where the ground permits ; when not, you must use your 
powers of observation, and strike off in the most likely direc- 
tion, bearing in mind, that the deer almost invariably run up 
the wind. Under these circumstances, you often remain many 
days on the hills, without seeing any deer. When once found, 
they are stalked, as in the Highlands. Besides, you have always 
the chance of falling in with a bear, a wolf, or some other of 
the wild inhabitants of those regions ; having, at the same time, 
to set weather and fatigue at defiance, and to endure hunger and 
thirst with patience. All this renders the chase of deer, in this 
country, immeasurably wilder, and more exciting, than at home. 
I do not think the reindeer so fine an animal as the red, although 
a larger. Both male and female are furnished with horns, more 
patmated than the red deer's. Some of the old males have 
splendid horns. Their heads are large and clumsy, their limbs 
thick and strong, their feet very large, and much cloven, in order 
to support them over soft ground, and loose snow ; they can 
make enormous bounds, and are endued with wonderful powers 
of endurance. Taking them altogether, they want the dash and 
gallant bearing, so striking in the antlered monarch of the High- 
lands. The half-tamed ones, possessed by the Laplanders, and 
used for domestic purposes, are not so large or fine-looking as 
the wild ones. 

We now began to make preparations for our return. 

Symptoms of the changing season became frequent. We re- 
gretted this, exceedingly, but in vain. We gave a farewell sup- 
per, exchanged with our friends some few trifles, as remembran- 
ces, and weighed anchor on the seventh. Klarke hoisted the 
Norwegian flag, and saluted us with the only cannon in these 
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parts. We cheered, and returned the salute with our guns. 
Since then, we have had nothing but bad weather, hail, rain, 
snow, and frost. The first place we anchored at, was only a 
few miles from Alton. There we remained for several days, 
with one anchor and three hawsers out, the sea making a clean 
breach over us, nearly all the time. The days are rapidly grow- 
ing shorter. At the termination of the gale, we up anchor, and 
made a few miles. We must now come to an anchor every 
night. This makes the navigation very tedious and uncertain, 
as we cannot leave one place of shelter without being able to 
make the next. We did not consider this, when we sailed last 
time ; and, in consequence, were obliged to bear away for an 
island called Hasvig, a very long distance out of our course, 
where we lay for many days, during a gale of wind. The 
island is a barren one, not a feather of game on it, being a fox 
preserve. The foxes are kept, and destroyed for their skins, and 
live mostly on roots and berries. The place where we lay is a 
fishing station. Incredible numbers of fish (sigh) are caught at 
it, and in a most extraordinary manner. One or two men in 
each boat are armed with a long pole, having iron prongs, s<Hne- 
thing resembling a reversed trident, fastened on to the end ; so 
that, when the pole is jerked through the water, after the boat, 
the prongs will stick into any thing that obstructs them. The 
boats keep continually pulling through the shoals of fish, and 
the men jerking their instruments ; in fact, gaffing the fish, 
which swarm in such immense numbers, that a boat is soon 
filled with them. This may appear something like a travdler ; 
nevertheless, it is a fact. I have seen somci thousands, ranging 
from five to fifteen pounds' weight, taken during the day, in this 
manner. Oil is made from their livers, as at the Salten Mael- 
strom, while their bodies are dried. This species of fish moves 
about, and is in season at difierent places, at difierent times. 
Nearly each locality varies in its method of taking them. Our 
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nasal organs suffered much, as the whole atmosphere was charged 
with the odour of decayed fish. We saved two men from being 
drowned, here. Whilst coming in from fishing, a heavy squall 
struck and capsized their boat. We saw it, put ofi^, picked them 
up, righted their boat, and put them ashore. 

We left this place as soon as it was possible to do so, having 
to run eighteen miles to our next harbour. In spite of all our 
exertions, we were more than twenty-seven hours doing it. 
Fortunately, the wind was light, although variable. During the 
night, we let go our anchor, for some hours, under the shelter 
of an island, and had the pleasure, while we lay in our hanmiocks, 
of hearing it grinding, at every fresh puff over the rocks, as 
we drifted about. Daylight came at last. We beat through a 
narrow channel, against a strong current, and brought up in 
the exposed anchorage of the island of Loppen. We had a 
couple of hours' daylight ; went ashore, fpund^ grouse plenty, 
and returned, before dark, with good bags. We determined to 
stop there, the next day. The main land is nearly all covered 
with snow, while the islands, especially those to seaward, are 
almost entirely free from it ; and, when covered with birch and 
other dwarf bushes, together with the different lichens growing 
on the rocks, from the variety of the tints, their appearance is 
beautiful and brilliant. The grouse come down in large num-p 
bers to these islands, from the main land ; so we sometimes get 
capital shooting. The grouse are nearly all white now ; those 
which are not entirely so are very pretty. We landed after 
breakfast, next morning, prepared for work, and, as the island 
rose in a steep incline from the water, on the land side, to a very 
great height, while it descended sheer and abrupt seaward, we 

could mark almost every bird. K n and B e went in 

one direction, and L e and I in another, in order to try which 

party could kill most game. L e and I were victorious, 

having bagged some two-and^-twenty brace of grouse before 
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mid-daj, when we were driven off the mountain by a most ter- 
rific squall, the precursor of a long-continued storm. Enormous 
masses of black clouds hurried across the sky ; down came the 
wind ; down came the hail, with a force and rapidity truly aston- 
ishing. Not being able to face it, we made for our sloop. Be- 
fore we reached the beach, the sea had risen very much, and it 
was almost impossible to get off to her, although we had not 
more than sixty yards to pull. As the boat would have been 
knocked to pieces, had it come close to the shore, we were 
obliged to wade through the surf, carrying our dogs in our arms, 
to get into her, and go off in two parties, assisting the men at 
the oars, being half full of water, and nearly swamped, before 
we got alongside. Our guns suffered considerably; and the 
cleaning of them gave us ample employment the whole of the 
next day. Our skipper, who, although inclined to drink, was a 
first-rate seaman, anticipating, when the gale commenced, a se- 
vere one, had sent ashore, and, fortunately, procured a pilot, in 
order to enable us, if necessary, to make for a place of shelter, 
about twenty miles off, as our own one did not know it. . We 
had not been five minutes on board, when one of our cables 
parted. We cut the other, and ran for it, through the most in- 
tricate maze of rocks and islands possible to conceive. I often 
thought we were right on one, when a skilful touch of the helm 
caused us to fly past, clearing it only by a few feet. At last, we 
shot in through what seemed a cleft in the mountains ; and, in 
a few minutes, made fast to some large stones on each side of 
a small creek, the water as smooth as a miU-pond, while the 
wild storm raged and howled, far above our heads, through the 
craggy and fearful-looking mountain tops. A magnificent glacier 
rose almost from the sea, on our starboard side, blocking up an 
entire valley. We lay here nine days, ere we could venture 
out, committing sad havock among the numerous flocks of ducks 
and other birds, which had taken shelter in the different creeks 
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of this retreat. At last^ the storm lulled ; we made sail, and 
were fortunate enough to recover our cables and anchors. Since 
then, we have not made much progress, in consequence of foul 
weather. I have an idea we shall catch it before we reach 
Trondjiem. Can't help it now ; we are in for it. 

"Here's a sigh to those who Ioto me, 
And a smile to those who hate; 
And, whatever sky's above me, 
Here's a heart for every fi&te." 

I quoted these lines during a council of war, last night, about 
our look-out ; and as they were received with loud and hearty 
cheers, I give them to you, just to let you know what we think 
of it. Come what will, we must pull through, or go to Davy 
Jones. 

I guess you have got enough at present ; I have my rifle to 
clean before I turn in ; so adios^ mon ami. 

G. M. 



LETTER IX. 
ROUGH SEAS AND BLUE EYES. 



BrunoB Soundy November^ 1843. 
My deab S , — ^Whenweleftour last anchorage — ^Bergs- 
fiord (Roqky fiord), a name it well deserves — ^we determined to 
go to an island called Karlso, as we had heard it abounded in 
grouse. Two or three years ago, Sir Hyde Parker had killed 
eighty brace, in two days, on it. It lay rather out of our course ; 
this we did not mind^ as we looked forward to having good sport. 
We encountered broken weather, day after day, and we were 
obliged to bring up in all sorts of creeks and places ; among 
others, we came to an island caUed Amoe, and had to beat through 
a long narrow channel, between it and another island. These 
. islands are very steep and mountainous. While beating through 
the channel, we landed, and shot along the mountain side, keep- 
ing pace with the sloop. On this island, we killed a great many 
ptarmigan, as well as grouse. The ptarmigan frequent the most 
broken parts of the mountains ; and scrambling after them, for 
walking I cannot call it, was hard work. As there were great 
quantities of ice among the rocks, which, in many places, were 
quite coated with it, and also a great deal of snow, which hid 
the dangerous places, and brought us into many a trap, we got 
numberless severe falls. I am astonished we did not break our 
necks. The falls were often amusing to the lookers-on, and 
produced much merriment It was really quite interesting to 
see one of us, poor devils, writhing with pain, almost unable to 
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move, inquiring, in a scarcely articulate voice, of a companion 
who comes to the rescue, whether his gun is injured or not, and, 
on receiving the wished-for " all right, — ^no damage done," to 
observe how soon he forgets hard knocks, and goes ahead again. 
We have all deserted grouse-shooting, and stick to the ptarmi- 
gan. It is much more difficult, and, therefore, we like it better* 
We were obliged to come to an anchor in this passage, and re- 
main there several days, before we could get clear of it, blazing 
away at the ptarmigan. I should like to see some of our dandy 
battue sportsmen at such rough work. 

At length, we got through, and bore away for Karlso, which 
we could see, at a considerable distance. We carried on that 
day, and, by the moon's bright beams, we brought up in Karlso. 
Made all preparations for the morrow, high in hope. Turned 
out early next morning, every pocket crammed with extra wad- 
ding, powder, and shot, enough to have killed half the grouse 

in Norway. Karlso not being a large island, L e and B e 

took one end of it, K n the other, and I went up the middle. 

On we went, all on the qui vive, half-inclined to thrash our dogs 
for not finding game, at every yard. On, still on I went, not 
seeing a feather, nor hearing a shot, wishing the extra ammu- 
nition anywhere but in my pockets, and heaping maledictions 
on Karlso, and all who praised it. At the very end of the 
island, and not ten yards from the sea, I found a pack of six 
birds, and shot four of them ; wheeled round, in disgust, and 
returned to the sloop. The others had just as bad sport, — only 
six brace altogether. I wish you had seen our faces when we 
met. Four more foolish-looking gentlemen cannot be imagined. 
We had lost much valuable time, and had not been repaid for 
it. The fact was, the low cover, which the grouse of this country 
like, had been destroyed ; besides, they are of a very migratory 
disposition, so that there is much uncertainty in falling in with 
them, in any great numbers. We dined with the Parson, who 
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gave us a very good turn-out. We paid him for it, as he had 
given it at the request of the gasliever (innkeeper), whose wife 
was dangerously ill, and could not supjply us. Had a rattle on a 
piano, after dinner, from the Parson's wife ; shook the snow 
from our feet, and departed frdin Karlso. 

A slashing breeze brought us into Tromso harbour, at eight 
o'clock, next evening. Here we determined to haul our sloop 
up, and have her bottom scraped, as it had become foul, and in- 
jured her sailing very much. This required some days' delay ; 
so we took up our quarters on shore. During our stay here, 
we made many expeditions to several islands, and had some 
pretty good shooting. The snow has spoiled it for us ; the 
birds are all in the high thick cover, and it is almost impossible 
to make them rise. They run before the dogs' noses for very 
great distances. This is the Norwegian sportsman's season, as 
he always shoots them on the ground, sometimes four or five at 
a shot, — ^regular pot work. Here we had some more trouble 
with our skipper, who had, latterly, been behaving very badly. 
On one occasion, at Bergsfiord, he got quite outrageous, and 
began to box with the men, and thrash the cook, in the most 
unmerciful manner. We were on shore ; but, as our vessel was 
moored close to the beach, we could see the whole proceeding. 

B e and I pulled off, in order to put a stop to such work. 

When we got on board, we found all in confusion ; every thing 
in our cabin turned topsy-turvy ; several bottles and other things 
smashed ; and, what put me in a rage, the strap of my shot- 
pouch, with which he had belaboured the cook, broken, and the 
pouch torn. I ordered the skipper, who was on deck, flourishing 
about a billet of firewood, with a blow of which he had just cut 
open the cook's face, to go to his cabin, and be quiet. He re- 
fused, in the most impertinent manner. I instantly knocked 

him down ; B e sent the men below ; and we had all quiet, 

in five minutes. Since we came here, he has been drunk every 

I 
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day. We complained of him to the authorities. Unfortunately, 
r|*^ they have not power to act ; and until we get back to Trond- 

jiem, we can do nothing further. Mr. Hoist, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this place, has been exceedingly kind, and 
has dohe every thing in his power, to assist us in this disagree- 
able affair ; the skipper, yesterday, had the insolence to demand 
an entire control over our proceedings, and endeavour to enforce*^ i^ 
his demand, by saying, he would not go to sea, unless we signed 
a paper, giving him the sole and entire command of the sloop. 
We, sent for him, and told him, before Mr. Hoist, that he was 
our paid servant, the vessel hired by us, and the crew also ; that 
we were determined to make him obey every order we gave, and 
to use force, if necessaiy ; that he had been too often drunk, and 
neglectful of his duty, for us to overlook it ; and that, as soon 
as we got:to Trondjiem, we would have him punished for his 
misconducrt. Our blood was up, and he knew that we would 
perform, rto the letter, what we threatened ; so he knocked under, 
went quietly on board, and got all to rights. 

We spent a very pleasant time at Tromso. There, as else- 
where, we were kindly received by the inhabitants. We were 
witnesses to a very interesting ceremony, that of the confirma- 
tion of a large number of the young people of the parish. This 
ceremony is of much greater consequence here than at home, as 
there are several rights of citizenship, of which a man cannot 
avail himself, among others marriage, unless confirmed. All the 
candidates were ranged on both sides of the aisle, while the re- 
mainder of the large Church was crammed full of spectators, 
among whom were a great many Laplanders, in their gaudy 
holiday head-dresses. The rigid and immoveable attention which 
they, without understanding almost one word of what was said, 
bestowed upon the proceedings, was very curious. Some of 
them were the wildest looking human beings I have ever seen. 
Their eyes glittered like diamonds. The officiating Clergyman 
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commenced at one end of the aisle, and proceeded, in regular 
order, to question the conformists. Almost every one of them, 
after the Parson passed on to the next, cried, both boys and 
girls. He seemed very kind and gentle with them, so far as we 
could comprehend. We got into one of the galleries, where 

K n and I, esconced behind a pillar, sketched away, as 

quietly as possible. I had just finished a group of Laplanders, 

and was turning to L e, to ask his opinion of it, when I 

encountered, beaming from the opposite gallery, a pair of most 
magnificent blue eyes. A ball from one of Rigb/s rifles could 
not be more telling. Down went book and pencil; and the 
blood rushed fiercely to my front, as I bowed beneath their 
sparkling light. That evening, we played whist. I revoked, 
past all bearing ; got rowed ; didn't care. Couldn't hit a shot 
next day. Fortunately, we were to sail in two more. Always 
having had a great respect for the Church, I was delighted to 
find, that the owner of the orbs of blue was the Bishop of Nord- 
land's daughter. When the hour of departure came, it was 
with reluctance I ceased to gaze, and went on board. Poor 

B e was worse than I. He had been desperately smitten 

by the young frew of our host. Sad was the parting. He ap- 
peared, tears rolling over his hardy face. " Hollo, old fellow, 
what's in the wind now ? " " Oh, M y I am always as ner- 
vous as a kitten, when leaving any place," I confess, though I 

got up a laugh, I felt half-inclined to join him. L e escaped 

unscathed this time ; remained constant, and had the imperti- 
nence to peak himself upon it. K n had met with a disap- 
pointment, was moody, and railed at the deceit of all specimens 
of humanity in petticoats. He had seen — not a lady — ^but an 
ear-ring — ^fancied the wearer was beautiful, and spent a whole 
day in finding her out. He burst into our room, just at dinner- 
time, much excited, capsizing a couple of chairs, in search of a 
seat. " What's the matter ? " " She's ugly ! " he almost shrieked. 
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" Who — ^what ? " " The ear-ring, confound you ! " An ex- 
plosion of laughter greeted this announcement. K n did 

not mind this, but hacked away at a haunch of reindeer, vent- 
ing his disappointment on it, until hauled up by L e, who 

energetically opposed its being rendered ugly. 

Next day, the fourteenth of October, all adieus haying been 
'* sighed and spoken," we made sail, and boimded o'er the deep 
once more. I forgot to tell you, that, on every Saturday night, 
when at sea, we drink the old sailor toast of " Sweethearts and 
wives." Heaven be praised, none of us is troubled with the 
latter, and a foretopsail is a specific for the former, no matter 
how blue-eyed they may be. Since then, we have been obliged 
to put into the island of Dyroe, and stay there for some days. 
We had good shooting in it, and killed a quantity of black game, 
and great quantities of ducks. I pinned a cob (seal) with my 
rifle, got him, and the men eat him. The day we sailed from 
that, a snow storm came on. We could not make our port^ and 
remained knocking about, in great danger, all night, as we were 
surrounded by rocks. Navigation, on this iron-bound and rocky 
coast, at this season of the year, is by no means pleasant work. 
Our daylight is rapidly diminishing. Long-continued gales 
oblige us to seek shelter in the most unfrequented nooks ; while 
sudden and dangerous squalls keep us on a constant look-out. 
Our sails and rigging are much worn ; we often split the one, 
or carry away some part of the other. There is not a rope on 
board fit to hang a cat. We have been on the rocks twice, 
within the last month, but managed to get ofi^, without much 
damage. Our provisions are running low, and already we have 
tasted the pleasures of short allowance. 

Not long since, we started from an anchorage, to run for the 
next, having to tow the sloop out almost through the breakers. 
When we got about half way, the wind suddenly died off: there 
we lay, a tremendous sea running, dead calm, rolling and pitch- 
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ing, bows under, the sea washing the decks clear, and coming 
down the companion, — ^rather a bore, if you want to look out ; 
— awhile the land under our lee presented a most terrific and 
rugged aspect. As far as the eye could stretch along the shore, 
there was one unbroken white line of breakers, deafening as 
the loudest thunder. Innumerable rocks appeared in every di- 
rection, over which the mountain billows rushed, with tumul- 
tous fury. We furled all our sails, and kept the vessel from 
drifting towards the rocks, by towing, when necessary — a most 
harrassing operation. We were obliged to turn out, and assist 
the men, as they could not stand the work. Sometimes we beat 
to windward all day, and did not make five miles. We have 
become expert boatmen, as we are constantly out after ducks, 
&c., having to depend a great deal on our guns for prog ; and 
we can now dash through a surf we formerly would not have 
looked at. Sometimes we bring up at a ^^ gashevei^s^^ or mer- 
chant's, station ; but these occurrences are, like angels' visits, 
" few and far between." Then, all is right, and the fatted calf 
is killed. We have had lots of fun at some of these places, — 
dancing, waltzing, polkaing, &c. We are rather rum figures for 
such work. Our usual dress consists of large sea boots, coming 
high up over the knee, pea-jackets, and sou'- westers. We sel- 
dom discard this costume, as it is no fun pulling on board, per- 
haps some miles, at night, or, indeed, any other time, without 
being waterproof. 

At one of these pla<ies, we lay for a considerable time ; and, 

as K n has quizzed me, unmercifully, about the blue-eyed 

maid, I don't mind giving you an account of his fortune, or 
misfortune, as you may choose to term it, at this place. The 
fact was, he had just recovered from his recent disappointment; 
and his heart, at all times susceptible, was, from late agitation, 
very soft. No sooner had he landed, and beheld the niece of 
the proprietor, than he surrendered at discretion. H« was veiy 
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anxious and careful never to allow L e or B e to go on . 

shore with him. I always rowed him ashore ; and many a wet 
jacket I got doing so, as it blew like fury the whole time we 
lay there. I generally took my gun, and bagged a few ducks, 
while he remained snug under coyer, smoking his pipe or cigar, 
and sipping coffee, beside his Dulcinea. The Norwegians are 
inveterate smokers. In every house, there is a stand in the re- 
ception room, on which a number of handsome pipes are ranged, 
with tobacco at hand, ready for the immediate use of all comers. 
Cigars are not much used, the pipe and mild tobacco being pre- 
ferred. Coffee is handed round, at aU times of the day, to visi* 
ters. The ladies do not mind the fumes of the fragrant weed 
(remember, I am speaking of the North), and remain employed 
at the little fiddle-de-dee nothings natural to their sex, in an 
atmosphere out o£ which you could almost cut a slice. Several 

times I had taken K n ashore; deposited him safe and 

sound, started for a cruise, returned, and found him smoking 
away. " Well, how do you get on ? " " Don't know." " Oh, 
what have you been talking about ? " " Nothing.'* " You are 
a nice chap, come out of that," said I, one day, after receiving 

the above answers, not for the first time, making K ^n vacate 

his seat, which I immediately occupied. Entered into a con- 
versation with the young lady, and, in the most perfect Norse, 

detailed to her poor K n's case. 

Before I had finished, I received a most vicious kick from 
K n ; and, on turning round to demand explanation, I be- 
held the old uncle, slowly puffing his pipe and looking at us. I 
jumped up, seized the old fellow by the hand, bade him good 
day, and shook his fin most vigorously, at the same time asking 

K n, in English, how long he had been in the room. " Not 

an instant." "All right; come to an anchor there," said I, 
pointing to the vacant seat. I kept the uncle in play for a long 
time, until an old schoolmaster joined us ; and, quite uncon- 
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sciously, aided me not a little. Had K n's anxious parent 

only known the trouble I took to get her precious son into a 
scrape, I have no doubt but she would hav6 been quite delighted. 
It is great fun making love for another, but not so doing it for 

yourself — at least L e tells me that. I hear, " the course of 

true love never did run smooth.** This case confirms the saying. 
Old Boreas, who had hitherto favoured, it, went about, and we 

made sail, carrying the disconsolate K n with us. I must 

haul my wind now. Hard up as we often are, we always ma- 
nage to have some little fun or other, although it may appear 
out of the way sport at home. 

Very cold, and blowing like thunder. Adieu. 

G. M. 



LETTER X.. 

PLEASURES OF WINTER YACHTING ON 

THE COAST OF NORWAY— CHRISTMAS 

DAY IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 



Trondjtem, January, 1844. 

Dear S , — Since my last^ the weather has been desperate. 

We are experiencing what is called an open Winter here. The 
frost has not commenced at the usual season ; and we have not 
had any fine weather, nor shall we until it sets in. We have 
been, incredibly as it may appear, two months and one week getting 
over the same space, that we did in three days going North. The 
navigation is so intricate and difficult, that, without a fair wind, 
we could not move. Often we were in very great danger, and 
had to lie, for many days, in small, out-of-the-way creeks. Some 
of them are queer places for a vessel to get into. I remember 
one, in particular : — ^When running for it, during a heavy gale, 
it appeared as if we were entering into the womb of the moun- 
tain ; we suddenly rounded to, and brought up, in a little nook, 
not larger than a mill-dam. Even in that sheltered place, at 
times we could scarcely land. I got well ducked, trying to do 
it ; — ^not a pleasant thing, at this season, when, although there 
is no frosty according to ih& parlance of the country, every thing 
is covered with ice. Here "We had not two days' provisions on 
board ; our all consisted of some bad potatoes, and worse salt 
herrings, the refuse of our stores. We had been on short allow- 
ance, for a long time. Father Mathew might have claimed us 
for his own — ^not one drop of alcohol, in any shape, being oft 
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board. What was worse, our coffee, notwithstanding careful 
management, ran short. The men were just as hard up as 
ourselves, and glad to get any. divers, or even cormorants, we 
shot. Not a single thing was to be had, for love or money, 
while the perverse wind laughed us to scorn. I managed to bag 
two brace of grouse ; — all on the island : indeed, it could not 

feed more. K n shot a splendid eagle : hard up as we were, 

we could not eat him. In another creek, where the prospect 
was most dreary, — ^the i(Lain land rugged, barren, and precipi- 
tous, mountain and rock sheathed in ice, numbers of islands on 
every side, — rocks we would call them, here they are land, — ^the 
surf foaming in savage wrath round their steep sides, the sea 
dark and dismal, save where crested with foam, like the white 
teeth glancing from the jaws of death; and, as the billows 
yawned, the surge- worn sunken rock shewed grim, and fell, within 
the bosom of the deep, like some dread monster couched in wait. 
'Twas a fearful scene, o'er which the genius of desolation might 
rest and plume his ragged wing. Here, we rode out a gale of 
many days' continuance, near the termination of which, our chain 
cable broke ; all we had to depend on was one hawser, and a 
small grappling attached, held by a mere line. Fortimately, the 
wind veered a couple of points, and we swung into the shelter of a 
rock ; otherwise, we must have gone ashore. There was a reef of 
rocks close under our stem ; a few minutes would have sufficed 
to destroy all vestige of our vessel, while it would have been 
almost a miracle, if any of us had made the shore. Once, in 
nearly a similar position, we heard the thunder roll, and saw the 
lightening flash, throwing over the snow-clad mountains a livid 
and ghastly light. Oh I a storm is terrible here ; — ^the strong 
tempest riots in might, roaring in anger through the ice-clad 
peaks, plunging fiercely along the Fiords, rending, tearing the 
waters, and driving them before its breath, a thick salt mist : 
o«, on, in its headlong career, the furious hurricane speeds, scat- 

j 
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tering destruction abroad. The eagle stoops his wing of pride, 
and seeks shelter beneath the cliff; the wild wolf leaves his 
savage home, and cowers round the haunts of civilization. Ex- 
posed to that snow-chilled blast, the strong frame of man shrinks, 
— ^he falls, withered and stricken, to death. Another and another 
day have passed ; still, it rages with resistless force. The ocean> 
roused to madness, heaves in anger, hurling its tremendous 
billows with impetuous violence against the bold and broken 
coast. Wo to the mariner who cannot gain a shelter then ! 
His bark, like the foam, is dashed and broken, while his feeble 
cry sinks, unheard, amidst the awful convulsion. 

Storm after storm, gale after gale, we experienced, as we 
struggled down the coast. For a considerable period, we had 
not more than three hours' daylight ; but as we ran South, we 
lengthened our day. This, I may say, is the only real privation, 
besides a want of fire- wood, we have experienced. This abso- 
lutely necessary article of consumption is scarcely to be had, 
in some localities ; and we could not carry a large supply, for 
want of stowage-room. Once, we were reduced so low, as to be 
obliged to buy a small house. "We set to work with our axes, 
and shipped it. It proved a friend in need. 

Our stock of candles diminished, most rapidly. We were very 
strict about using them. They were lighted and put out, like 
clock work. -When the hour came (twelve o'clock at night), and 
with it " douse the glim ! " we all turned in. If any one kept 
the light burning longer, he was fined. We have a regular code 
of laws, and fines for the infringement of them. Our adminis- 
tration is very effective, short, sharp, and decisive. Talking of 
candles, — ^we set the sloop on fire, once. The end of our cabin 
made a jolly blaze ; but we got it put out without much damage 
being done. Did not like it at all. We had only one book on 
board, — Shakspeare. How we loved it, pored over its pages, 
and learnt them by heart ! By the dim light of an arctic day, 
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while the storm howled, and the sea washed over our decks, by 
the bright moon's rays, and by the rascally light of a dip, have 
I kept my eyes rivetted on the immortal page, until the time 
came to pass it on to one of my companions. The next best 
employment was, sketching our cabin from different points. A 
curious collection of traps we had hung up round it, — a regular 
den. The deck latterly leaked a good deal. When we could 
not get the leaks stopped, we set traps for them, hanging up 
empty powder canisters, &c., to catch them. Some of them 
were very pertinacious ; but we generally circumvented them, 
in the long run. 

We lay in Neroe Sound for some time. Spent Christmas 
there ; turned out a tough piece of beef we had kept for the 
occasion, and imcorked our last bottle of champagne, which we 
had preserved, for the occasion, through many temptations — ^tossed 
absent friends into one bundle, and drained our solitary bumper 
to their very good healths, with three times three. We were 
not blessed with much '^ plenishin' o' gear," and I believe some 

of us used the leak traps as goblets. E ^n, some time ago, 

committed sad havoc in our pantry, by accidentally firing his 
gun in the cabin. The charge went bang into our locker, where 
we kept our crockery, and smashed nearly all the glasses. I 
never had such an escape from getting a hole through my corpus. 
Almost at the instant the gun went off, I shifted my position a 
few inches. Had I remained a moment longer, the charge would 
have been into my ribs, as the muzzle of the gun almost touched 

them. K ^n got a great fright, and a lecture from us for 

carelessness. No loaded guns, afterwards, were allowed below. 

A Parson lives on this island, it being nearly in the centre of 
his parish. He was very civil and hospitable to us. We went 
to hear him preach, and he gave us dinners and suppers. 

In the North, nearly all the Churches are situated on islands. 
They are built of wood ; some of them placed in most pictu- 
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rcsque positions, at the base of tremendous precipices, or on 
bare rocks, mere dots upon the wave. I remember the first 
handy-work of man we Tbeheld, when we made the coast of 
Norway, was the spire of a Church, rising from out the sea. 
It is built upon the highest part of the island ; and we were 
told, that sometimes, during a heavy gale, the inhabitants are 
obliged to take refuge in it. In one parish, there will be, per- 
haps, two or more kirks on different islands ; and the Parson 
keeps a boat, visits, and " holds forth," in rotation, in them. 
We have seen the Clergy going their rounds, in any thing but 

{^reeable weather ; such as B e says " you would not send 

a dog out in.*' I think it would do good to some of our sleeky 
blackcoats at home, to get a Winter's Church-going cruise, up 
here. In the depth of Winter, no person is buried, nor indeed 
can be, here, unless the rock is excavated, all ground being hard 
frozen ; so the dead are kept until a change of weather permits 
of their interment. Our water-casks are continually getting 
frozen now, and we are obliged to send them over the side, some 
fathoms deep, to thaw them. Every morning we have to beat 
the sails and rigging, with handspikes, before we can hoist away. 
We often go out on shooting expeditions. Sometimes we get 
good sport, and, in consequence, farewell, for a day or two. It 
is hard work getting through the snow. Very often we are 
caught in snow storms. When such is the case, we have des- 
perate exertions to make, before regaining the sloop, as you can- 
not see any distance before you. We often come in with our 
jackets hard frozen ; and, from our long hair, beards, and mus- 
tachios, icicles pending, giving to the flushed and youthful coun- 
tenance, peeping out from its white and venerable coiffeur, 
rather a curious look. 

On New- Year's Day, we ran across the Namsen Fiord, one 
of the most dangerous in all Norway. This time of the year is 
a season of festivity among the Norwegians, as well as ourselves. 
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Our men had been on shore, in the evening; brought some 
spirits on board, and got drunk. The next morning (New- 
Year's Day), we sailed at daj-ligh^ our Captain and crew all 
" a few sheets in the wind," and they got worse, after sailing. 
We did not know any thing of the spirits being brought on 
board, until afterwards, or we would have stopped that. Just 
as we were going to breakfast, from bad steering we shipped a 
heavy sea, which came down into the cabin, cleared the table, 
and put the fire out. Got no breakfast, except a dry biscuit ; 
and were obliged to remain on deck, all day, take in and reef 
sail, as our men were too drunk to do it. What's the old say- 
ing ? — " A merry Christmas, and a happy new year ! " I was 
devilish happy that day — ^wet as a sponge — ^pinched with cold 
and hunger — ^tripping over our drunken rascals, until we sent 
the worst of them to their berths. 

Here we are, at last, within a short run of old Trondjiem ; 
but there lies the confounded point on which the light-house 
stands : we must beat round it. Have tried it once before, and 
failed. Long will I remember that day : it blew hard, as we 
came up, close hauled, anxiously watching every rope, as squall 
after squall struck us, I and one of the men holding on the peak 
halliards, ready to let go, if necessary. " Bravo ! old girl," burst 
from every lip, as our weather-beaten little craft gallantly held 
her own, and weathered the point. We had twenty more miles 
to run to Trondjiem. As it was a fine moon-light night, the 
Fiord deep, and clear of rocks, we served out our only piece of 
beef to the men, gave them double allowance of brandy, took 
watch and watch, in turn, and made them carry on. We gained 
very little that night, as we had to beat. Our sails were com- 
pletely worn out, and could not hold the wind. 

The next day, it fell nearly calm ; and in the evening, we lay 
within sight of the lights of the town, the anchorage being about 
two miles off. We were all ready to start for shore the moment 
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the anchor was let go ; but perverse old Boreas, who had stormed 
at us so long, now took a quiet fit, and there we lay, tantalized, 
the cup at our lips, but unable to taste it. The old ruffian had 
not done with us yet: — ^like lightening, down came a heavy 
squall over the Stienberg mountain, and nearly capsized us. 
Fortunately, one of the men standing by let go the peak halliards, 
and the poor little Betty Martin bounded into the anchorage, 
heeling and plunging like mad. Down went the anchor ; — out 
boat, and ashore ! We went first to Mr. Knudtzen's, and were 
received most kindly by him. Got our letters ; no black seals ; 
all right. We had not heard, for five months, from any one at 
home. Our friends, at Trondjiem, had not heard of us for 
three. Some letters we had written to them, from Tromso, three 
months before, and forwarded by a vessel going South, we 
brought into Trondjiem ourselves. When within about forty 
miles of Trondjiem, we were hailed by a vessel, and requested 
to take charge of some letters to that place ; to our astonish- 
ment and consternation, as they were about money matters, we 
found that they were our own. Several of them feared that we 
were lost. Sure enough we had some near squeaks for it ; but 
here we are, all safe and sound, at Madame Neilson's, our old 
quarters ; six months all but five days, since we left them to go 
North,— 

» O'er &e glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free."" 

We have roughed it through wild scenes and stormy seas, 
knocking the best out of everything, with the same unchanging 
spirit, — 

" That for itself can woo the approaching fight, 
And turn what some seem danger to delight; 
That seeks, what crayens shun, with more than zeal, 
And where the feebler foint can only fieel,— 
Feel, to the rising bosom*s inmost core, 
Its hope awaken, and its spirit soar.'' 

I am off now for a dive into an eider down bed : — ^won't I 

have a jolly snooze ? Good night. 

G. M. 



LETTER XL 
SCENES AND SOCIETY AT TRONDJIEM. 



Trondjiem, F^iynmry^ 1844. 

Deab S-— > — ^We have recovered a little, as far as raiment 
goes, from the wear and tear of our long cruise ; and, during the 
last few weeks, have been enjoying ourselves much. I do not 
look back with regret to a single day spent here; if I did, I 
should be hard to please. The kindness we have experienced 
is extreme, especially from Mr. Knudtzen, and all his family; — 
deeply imgrateful will any of our party be from whose meinory 
it is ever effaced, and who would not be delighted and happy, 
on any occasion, to return the smallest particle of it. We felt 
as at home. Many were the pleasant hours we spent beneath his 
hospitable roof, enhanced by the cordiality and heartiness of his 
welccHne. 

Few Norwe^ans ever perform the voyage we did, at the same 
season of the year, and no Englishmen have ever done it ; so we 
are looked upon as rather out-of-the way characters. I have a 
companion with me who excites considerable interest, — a very 
fine young wolf, quite tame and gentle. Almost every one in 
Trondjiem has been to see him. He is a great favourite among 
the ladies ; some of them do not fear to trust their delicate fin- 
gers within reach of his formidable-looking teeth. He i^ways 
behaves well — ^you see what a good example does. 

Running on snow shoes is one of our much practised modes 
of amusement. They are narrow slips of wood, about nine feet 
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in length, turned up at the toes, having straps about the middle 
of them, through which you stick your feet, and hold them on. 
Wearing these shoes, you can go over snow which it would other- 
wise be impossible to do. Down hill, you speed at a most tre- 
mendous pace. We have lots of fun, and ludicrous tumbles, at 
this work. It is far more exciting, and requires more skill, than 
skating. Few ever arrive at any degree of perfection, who 
have not been regularly trained, from youth, to the use of them. 
We have gone out on several hunting parties, novelties to us. 
The Norwegians are not sportsmen. Fancy ten or twelve men, 
armed to the teeth, guns, pistols, and hunting knives stuck in 
broad belts, and large horns slung over their shoulders, with 
most magnificently fabricated game bags, going out to shoot — 
hares / We have often joined such parties, our plain shooting 
jackets and shot pouches, with a deadly-looking and well-cleaned 
Rigby or Manton on our shoulders, forming a good contrast. 
Our guns always excited great admiration. Any I ever saw in 
this country are by no means ^ood. I would not change the 
rifie and double gun Rigby, of Dublin, turned out for me, for a 
waggon load of them. The rifle is perfect; so is the one he sup- 
plied L e with. 

We had great fun at these parties ; — sport, at least to us, was 
out of the question ; we never thought of it. Arrived on our 
ground, a tract of forest, we station ourselves at different dis- 
tances, in a line across a certain district, while one goes a long way 
round, uncouples a few beagles (with spiked collars round their 
necks, for fear of the wolves, which sometimes, but rarely, make 
a dash at them), and beats the wood towards us : up gets a hare, 
and as there is always enough of noise in front to frighten her, 
she generally makes off in some other direction, when away goes 
the whole line, helter skelter, to intercept puss, blowing their 
horns, and shouting, every moment, to find relative positions. 
Such tumbling down steep places, plunging through snow-drifts, 
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and thick brakes, you cannot conceive, accompanied with noise 
enough to startle every head of game for miles round. Every 
now and then, out comes a bottle of sherry, from one or other 
of the splendid game-bags; round goes a glass, accompanied 
with a rusJo, a very good description of biscuit. If any one fires 
a shot, a general rush takes place towards the locality, to learn 
the result; when out comes the sherry, and too^, toot, go the horns. 
Sometimes, a general fusilade commences at a stump, to shew 
what the guns would do, if provoked. I never knew a head of 
game killed on any of these expeditions ; but I always enjoyed 
them very much. 

Often L e and I would go off by ourselves, single out the 

siot of a wolf and endeavour to find him. We never succeeded, 
as these gentry are very wary, and go a-head for immense dis- 
tances. B e is a most inveterate wolf hunter, but never 

could get hold of one. He got a young pig, one keen frosty 
night; hired a sledge, and a boy to guide him; started late; 
made for the hills frequented by the wolves, and drove about all 
nighty making piggy squeal. (This noise is said to attract wolves, 
as they are fond of pork.) But> whenever the pig's dulcet notes 

were heard, the boy went into a paroxysm of laughter. Old B e, 

as we call him, swore and stormed, without effect. Altogether, 
they made a row that disturbed a whole district; and, next day, 
it was reported, in Trondjiem,"that evil spirits had been abroad, 
during the past night, shrieking on the hills. The true story 
soon got wind, and we enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

We often go to the theatre. The acting is very fair; but a 
great portion of the sense is lost to us, as we have not made 
much progress in the language, having spent most of our time 
among the wilds. The ladies all sit in the front rows, the 
gentlemen behind. Here, it is the custom for the gentlemen 
to address the ladies first. Also, on passing in the street, the 
gentlemen must bow first. For a short time, we were much 

K 
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surprised at being what we considered cut by our fair acquain- 
tances; but we soon found out the cause, and never had to com- 
plain afterwards. 

I forgot to mention, before, another custom, which at first ap- 
peared to us very odd, — ^that of the ladies getting up from table, 
and attending their guests. This is not so prevalent a custom . 
here, nor in the South, I understand, as in the North. I confess, 
I like it, and the bright wine seems to sparkle more clearly, 
when poured out by the fair hand of the lovely girl at your 
side, than when filled by servants. The natural ease and grace 
with which these slight attentions are performed are very 
pleasing. 

We went to a public dinner in celebration of the King's last 
birth-day. It was a very good one; and a spirit of pajpotic 
enthusiasm pervaded the assembly, quite delightful to witness. 
The Norsemen love their land, beyond all else; often has my 
hand been wrung, while the eye sparkled with pride, as we gave 
their favourite toast of "Gramla Norge,** old Norway. They 
love and admire the English, before all other nations. I wish 
they were united to them by closer ties than at present. The 
day may come, when we will want their hardy arms against the 
grasping Russian. They know this themselves, and look to 
England with trusting hearts. I hope to heaven the sun will 
never beam on the Russian despot's fiag waving o'er their moun- 
tain land — ^the "brow of the world," as it is termed, in one of 
their patriotic ballads. If ever it does, in our time, as far as 
one rifle goes, it is theirs, and I believe I can answer for others 
as good. At this dinner, they gave the health of "Victoria, 
Queen of England," in order to pay us a compliment. One 
thing struck me then, as it has often done elsewhere, — ^no people 
can cheer, but the British. More than twenty times our num- 
ber were present ; but our four voices rung, clear and loud, over 
all. I have always found this to be the case, whenever foreign- 
ers and British meet. 
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We went to several public balls, given by the principal Club, 
in Trondjiem, of which we were elected members. Their ball- 
room is a very fine one; their balls well attended; and every 
thing is done in good style. Any person can ask a lady to 
dance, without the formality of an introduction. This is very 

' pleasant for strangers. K— — ^n and L e availed themselves 

of it; and danced and waltzed away, on all occasions, without in- 
termission. I sometimes do a quadrille : was once caught at what 
is called an English country dance, — as unlike it as possible : 
got fairly puzzled: set every body wrong: never tried it again. 
Another custom of this country is that of betrothing people 
for a certain time before they are married, — ^never less than one 
year, and often several A regular ceremony is gone through, 
and the parties are regarded as hooked. Still, the marriage may 
be broken off, afterwards; but this is almost nexrer the case. 
It is not considered correct to get married, withought conforming 
to this custom, although such things will sometimes happen. 
I remember, at one of the balls we were at, sitting chatting 
beside a handsome young widow, and, in the course of our con- 
versation, this custom was alluded to. I, not approving, spoke 
against it^ saying, that it gave a great deal of trouble, and that it 
would be better to adopt the English fashion of allowing people 
to marry, whenever they felt inclined. She replied, "Oh, you 
may do that in Trondjiem, too, if you 'like." I never felt so 
like a gone coon, in all my life. The worthy Mr. Weller's ad- 
monition to his hopeful son rushed into my mind, — " Samivill, 
Samivill, all vimen are worse, but vidders are worser." I looked 

round, in despair, and fortunately perceived B e, who never 

dances, lounging about; called to him, and asked to occupy my 
place, for a short time. I left him there, during the remain- 
der of the ball. That night, or rather the next morning, as we 

turned in, poor B e, with glistening eyes, pressed my hand, 

and bade me good night, just as if I had done him a good turn. 
My heart smote me; but there was no help for it. We leave 
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him behind us here: and I shall not be surprised, if, in a short 
time, he becomes double B. 

You must remember me telling you about a lady in a white 

bonnet, whom we saw when we were last here, and of L e 

being smitten. Alas! for the honour of our sex, he has proved 
inconstant, and that, after having nursed her image in his heart, 
through months of hardship and storm. On landing, he eagerly 
sought her; but, in his search, he encountered "a dark rolling 
eye," that at once effaced former impressions, and he bowed 

him down the slave of • He and I are to start from 

this, in a few days ; intending to sledge to Christiania from that 
through Sweden to Helsenborg; cross the Sound; go to Copen- 
hagen, and Humburgh, and from that home, vid London. I do 
not think I shall be able to get him off. Such a devoted 

admirer I never did see. K ^n and B e remain here for 

some time, intending to have some salmon fishing, next Spring, 
before coming home. 

We are going on in our old style; rough or smooth, we 
always make the best of it; and what with snow shoes, shooting 
parties, dinners, balls, skating (of which latter there is very little 
in this country, as the ice is, in general, very rough, or covered 
with snow), we get on at a great pace. 

By the bye, I had nearly forgotten to tell you of a new friend 
we have picked up, a jolly fellow, too, in the shape of a small 
bear, who can take a glass of grog, or, if you will indulge him 
with it, the raw material, in style. He is a queer chap, and 
I think would make a capital Moderator for some of your As- 
semblies at home. I believe some of the big wigs among them 
are hard goers; nevertheless, I will back my friend, the bear, 
or "the Moderator," as we call him, against the best of them. 

If I can only induce him to come over with me, I have no 
doubt but you will soon see him in an elevated situation. I 
must now go and look after some traps, necessary for our journey 
Southward. So adieu, until next time. G. M. 



LETTER XII. 

JOURNEY FROM TRONDJIEM TO COPENHAGEN- 
SLEDGING— VISIT TO THE DEATH-PLACE 
OF CHARLES XIL 



Copenhagen^ March, 1844. 

Dear S y — On the 14th of February, having gone round 

all our friends, the day before, and bid them adieu, we turned 
out, at daylight in the morning, to commence a drive of six 
hundred miles, to Christiania. Mr. Bock, a German gentle- 
man, and Captain Cleaver, of the Norwegian navy, joined us. 
They both spoke English remarkably well, no small advantage 
to us. We all were completely clothed in furs, our nether ex- 
tremities being cased in enormous waterproof boots, lined with 
fur. Each had a sleigh^ which he drove himself. A single sleigh 
is not much larger than an arm-chair. A rocking-chair, length- 
ened out, and cut down at the back, will give you an idea of 
one. Your feet rest on the runners, protected solely by the 
large boots above-mentioned. All our luggage, except some 

few necessary things, had been sent forward, with our forebud 

a man who carries slips of paper to leave at the different post 
stations, stating the hour of your arrival, and the nxmiber of 
horses you require. You have nothing to do but keep time, and 
change as regularly as a mail coach. A traveller must always 
give hlafordmdy who gets on slowly, a sufficient start, else he 
will be detained at every station, as horses are not kept at them, 
but supplied by the farmers of the surrounding districts, in turn. 
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A journey, in this country, requires preparation. The traveller 
must carry provisions with him, as nothing is supplied, or, in 
most places, can be procured, imless ordered by ihefordrud. A 
leather case, slung over the front of the ddgh^ crammed with 
prog, and wherewithal to wash it down, is an indispensable 
article of furniture. 

All these details attended to, after a suitable breakfast^ we 
cracked our whips, and went ahead, our sledge bells gingling 
loudly, through the silent streets. L e seemed quite re- 
signed, pulled his Astrakan cap low over his brows, touched up 
his nag, and dashed on. The grey morning was keenly cold. 
My nose smarted, wickedly ; and I fancied a bright drop ga- 
thered in my eye ; but I attributed it entirely to the cold. Old 
Trondjiem, adieu! Happy days have we spent among your 
kind-hearted and hospitable inhabitants. May the angel of 
peace ever spread his wings over their homes, and the genius of 

plenty pour his rich stores into their laps. K ^n andB e, 

loath to part, accompanied us for the first stage, during which 

L e managed to tumble into a big hole, and smash his sleigh. 

He was fortunate enough to procure another at the station. All 
things put to rights, we grasped the hands of our old compa- 
nions, and the word farewell faltered upon lips that had never 
blenched in storm and danger, — ^while we turned hastily to con- 
ceal the rising tear, that the bravest need not be ashamed of, 
and, with a choking sensation in our throats, urged our horses 
down the steep hill side. On looking round, as we entered a 
mountain defile, we saw our long-tried comrades gazing after 
us. The heart feels a pang, when parting from those whom long 
familiarity has caused you to regard with affection, — ^who have 
stood by your side in privation and peril, gallantly and truly. 
Any angry word, hastily or rashly spoken, rui^es to your me- 
mory, and bitterly you regret it. 
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Travellers, in wild countries, have little time to indulge their 
emotions, especially when they have to look out for their necks, 
as we had. The road was very bad, and full of deep holes, in 
consequence of the traffic between this district and Trondjiem. 
To make use of a homely simile, it was like one continued po- 
tato field, across the frozen ridges of -which you were bumping, 
at the rate of about ten miles an hour. The sun was very hot, 
and not a cloud veiled the sky. We were Tcry glad to get to 
our first night's quarters ; and soon fell soundly asleep. Next 
day, the road was very good ; and we dashed along, through 
magnificent scenery, up the Driva river. Away we sped, over 
a broad and rapid stream. Sometimes, as we passed close to 
the edge of a hole in the ice, we could see, below, the dark flood 
rushing, pent and furious. Here, where the rapid foamed a 
short time since, and the bold salmon leaped in wanton sport, 
while the bright water gushed and bubbled on in joyous mighty 
Winter had placed his hand, and bound all in his iron fetters. 
The rocks and clifis were cased in glittering maiL Huge icicles 
hung from every projecting crag, setting the cloudless and pow- 
erful sun at defiance. The dark pine-wood alone looked gloomy 
and lowering. Into one of the holes, above referred to, we had 
nearly all tumbled. As it extended across the river, at that 
place very narrow, and confined between precipitous banks, it 
wafi ticklish work getting over. Our horses sunk in to their 
necks, among the half-formed ice and soft snow, although we 
bridged a part of it as firmly as possible, by trampling the snow, 
and placing layers of pine branches upon it. On another occa- 
sion, we drove over an avalanche, whidi had descended from 
the mountain, crushing beneath its enormous bulk a large por- 
tion of the forest, and blocking up the ravine through which the 
river flowed. 

We enjoyed this journey, very much. Sleighing is fine fun, 
and exciting work, — scrambling up an almost perpendicular ice- 
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clad mountain's side, winding, at full speed, along the top of a 
fearful precipice, sometimes not more than a few inches between 
you and the edge, dashing down steep, and, until you become 
accustomed to them, apparently impracticable, descents, at a pace 
that tries your mettle (in fact, it is sometimes difficult to get 
your horse to go fast enough, to keep clear of the sledge), skim- 
ming over frozen lakes, and galloping up frozen rivers. Add to 
this, driving all sorts of horses, hard-mouthed, headstrong brutes. 
Perhaps, you may chance to get one, as we did, more^than once, 
which never had a collar on his neck before. These young ones 
will not, in general, stand the sound of the bells hung on their 
necks, as is the custom ; so you must pocket the bells. I adopted, 
as a general rule with these lads, the advice an old Ards man 
holloed after me, one day, as I was charging a big fence, on a 
nag that did not seem to like it, — ^' Houl him, an' hit him, yer 
Honour." Barring a few tumbles, all went on well. These 
were a source of great amusement to us ; and the chilled echoes 
of the mountain would oft repeat our boisterous laugh, as some 
luckless wight was pitched headlong into a snow-wreath, or 
some hole or other. 

We crossed the stupendous range of the Dovre-field moun- 
tains, the highest in Norway. We travelled from eighty to one 
hundred miles per day, including stoppages. The cold was in- 
tense, ranging from eighteen to twenty-two degrees of Beamur, 
below zero ; — all our provisions frozen ; also our sherry, which 
was in a leather case ; and we were obliged to thaw every thing, 
before using it. We did not suffer in the least from the cold, 
being well clothed. Unprepared exposure, even for a very short 
period, is death. 

As we passed through Goulbrasdalen, the place was pointed 
out to us, where, many years ago, during one of the wars be- 
tween Norway and Sweden, a number of Scotch soldiers, under 
the command of a Colonel Sinclair, marching to join the Swedes, 
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were cut off, and destroyed to a man. The Norwegians are very 
proud of this achievement, and numerous, in a high-flown strain, 
are their commemorating ballads. Much as I admire them, as 
a bold and hardy people, I dislike this. The affair could not be 
called a fight, still less a battle. Colonel Sinclair must have 
been a good soldier, to have penetrated so far into the heart of 
the country, despite its almost impassable difficulties, and the 
opposition of his enemy. Here he became entangled in a des- 
perate defile, in which a few men, perched in safety, might de- 
stroy a host. In fact, it was the peasantry who took advantage 
of this, and conquered him. The affair was tittle else than a 
butchery. The Norwegians put their prisoners to death, in cold 
blood, after they had surrendered. The only excuse for their 
conduct, .axscording to their own accoimt, is, that Colonel Sin- 
clair's troops had behaved with great cruelty to the coimtry 
people. They have many more ennobling subjects to sing in 
praise of, than this guerilla massacre. 

The last ten miles of our road to Christiania was very bad, 
and crowded with numbers of timber sleighs, laden with logs of 
wood, and trunks of trees. These went on at a good round 
sling, down the hills, which are many and steep, swinging about, 
as they turned the comers. The road being full of holes, caused 
by the ends of the logs striking the snow at intervals, and scoop- 
ing it up, it was almost impossible to keep our sledges from 
turning over ; and, as it was pretty dark, it was no easy matter 
working our way through the timber sledges, one tip of which 
would have sent us, bag and baggage, vehicle, horse, and all, to 

" Glory," as old B e used to express it. We got in safe, and 

put up at the Hotel du Nord, the best in the town, though a very 
indifferent, dirty house. 

We staid here a few days ; went to a public ball. All the 
ladies at it were, without a single exception, very plain, to say 
the least. Dined with several gentlemen, to whom we had in- 
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troductions. Their hospitality made ample amends for the want 
of beauty among the, — ^what ought to be, — fair portion of the 
community. Christiania appears a fine town. It contains 
scarcely a wooden house, an unusual thing for this country. 
None are allowed to be built, in order, as much as possible, to 
guard against the danger of fire. It is prettily situated, on the 
Fiord of the same name, which was frozen over. The whole 
45ountry was covered with snow ; and, as the cold was intense, — 
rather more than twenty-three degrees of Beamur below zero, 
— ^we did not move about much. 

When we left it, we went to Frederickshall, some sixty or 
eighty miles out of our direct line ; but we wished to see the 
spot where the " Boyal Swede " felL We did the distance in 
one day, in our sledges. Frederickshall is a small town, finely 
situated on the Fiord^ which is the division between Norway 
and Sweden. In Summer, the environs must be very beautiful. 
All was now covered with «now and ice. Its fortress is a very 
strong one, rising, bold and high, above the town, putting the 
beholder in mind of Edinburgh Castle. It is fully garrisoned. 
We went through it. At some hundred yards from the ram- 
parts, on the Norwegian side of the fort, stand the remains of 
a small out-work. This Charles had stormed, at the head of 
his men, sword in hand ; and, during the night, while standing 
within its limits, reconnoitering the fortress, he was shot dead 
by one of his own followers. I never heard a doubt expressed, 
by either Norwegians or Swedes, as to the manner of his death. 
A rude stone, bearing his cipher and crown, and an inscription, 
in Norse, which I thus translate, — ^^ In the siege against Fred- 
rechstein, the 11th December, 1716," — marks the place where 
it is supposed he stood: every thing else is levelled to the 
ground.* He needs no monument: his name is one. Oh! 



* I gire the statemoit as I learned it on the spot; though, as yon are aware, tiie account « 
according to Voltaire, and others, is different. 
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for his daring heart to curb the despot Russian, now. I tried 
to sketch the fortifications, but could not hold my pencil, as the 
cold was extreme. Having cut a few slips from a rose-tree, 
which grew near, we descended into the town, and made pre- 
parations for a start in the morning. We had still some hun- 
dred miles of sledging before us. 

Got imder way early : crossed the border Fiord, in a boat, at 
a narrow place, where it was not frozen, and bade adieu to the 
land of mountain and Fiord, the rugged home of a sturdy race. 
The character of the country altered immediately, becoming 
flatter and more uninteresting, every mile. The weather changed, 
also, and blew hard. This makes you feel the cold more, although 
it lowers the thermometer. It was dreadful — ^the snow drifted 
about, in dense clouds, and blocked up the road, in many places ; 
while, in others, the groimd was quite bare. We had often to 
leave the track, and make the best of our way across the coun- 
try ; fortunately, it was an open one. Grinding over the bare 
ground was slow and nasty work. The second day, we made 
Gottenburg. This appears a very nice town, built of stone, 
and having canals, from the river, running up the centre of 
some of its streets, — all frozen now, of course. I had a letter 
of introduction to a gentleman here, who was very kind and 
useful to us, in many ways. We left our sledges and harness 
with him, to be sold ; also oiu: dogs, who hitherto had been our 
constant companions, to be sent to Leith, in one of his vessels, 
in the Spring. We took our places, for inside, in the diligence, 
to Helsengborg. 

You will think we were now snug under cover. If you do, 
you will, like us, be out. The diligence was nothing but a long 
light cart of the country, used for carrying grass, taken off its 
usual bearings, and fixed upon sledge runners, having a smaller 
one, the shape of a large coffin, in company, by way of a tender, 
to pick up any stray travellers — each drawn by two horses. 
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-e and a German took possession of the coffin. I stowed 



myself away among the luggage, which was all packed upon the 
other. The weather continued very bad. Instead of wind, we 
had lots of snow ; while our two machines kept vying with one 
another as to the number of tumbles they could perform. Dur- 
ing the journey, we had several opportunities of exercising our 
skill in splicing, mending, and setting our craft on an even keel, 
while the conductor did nothing but swear and kick the horses. 
We were ofdy one day longer than we ought to have been, be- 
sides spending one night on the road, a box for a pillow, and the 
sky for a blanket I beg pardon of our good Norwegian pdaea 
and big boots ; they stood by us manfully then, as on all occa- 
sions whenever called upon. Tou might think me profane, else 
I would teU you where I wished the Swedish diligence to go to. 
Breakfasted at Helsengborg ; had our passports signed ; got 
a boat, and rowed across the Sound, whidi was, fortunately, 
clear of ice, to Elsinore, in Denmark. The Sound was closed 
up, by an immense field coming down from the Baltic, just after 
we got over. Had we not passed then, we might have been 
delayed many days. Shewed passports; passed the Custom- 
house ; ordered dinner ; went off and took a peep at the old 
palace, — ^fine enough outside, but very poor inside ; shivered on 
the platform where Hamlet watched for his father's ghost ; ran 
back to the hotel ; eat our dinner ; hired a pair of horses, and 
a big Danish waggon, about half as high again as a stage coach ; 
climbed up on the top ; felt rather uncomfortable, whenever the 
machine lurched a little ; had not been so exalted for a long 
time ; dodged soberly along through an ugly flat country, listen- 
ing to the heavy tramp of the fat horses ; arrived late at one 
of the gates of Copenhagen, and had a shindy with the rascally 
Custom-house officers, who wanted what is technically called a 
tip ; but, as we had tipped them at Elsinore, we would not here. 
They laid hands on one of my trunks, because I had a few skins 
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in it ; — some of the original owners I had shot, myself. Left it 
with them, and went to the Hotel Boyale, — a very nice comfort- 
able one. Got my trunk back next day, and told Mr. Custom- 
house officer, in the few words of Irish I could muster, that I 
wished a thousand devils would fly away with him and all Cus- 
tom-houses. Taking this as compliment, he made a low bow, 
and I walked off, with a whole skin. We are poking up the 
lions, of the city of the Dane, diligently ; and, I suppose, will be 
off, in a day or two. We have had so much space to cruise in, 
lately, that it is rather troublesome backing and filling through 

the crowded streets. I hear L e hailing me to come and 

visit some place or other ; so, accept a hasty adieu. Yours, &c., 

G. M. 



LETTER XIII. 

COPENHAGEN CROSSING THE "BELTS." 

END OF THE "YARN." 



London, Aprily 1844. 

Deab S y — Copenhagen is a fine old city, not boasting of 

much architectural beauty, but very interesting, from historical 
reminiscences. I beheld, with pride, the formidable batteries 
which became dvmib beneath the thunder of our cannon, on that 
day of " glorious renown," — 

" When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Demnark's crown." 

The mind can, with difficulty, comprehend the daring of the 
leader who planned, and the dauntless energy of the men who 
carried out his plans. The whole harbour and entrance to it 
were entirely frozen over ; but our Consul here pointed out to 
us the channel by which Nelson's fleet came up : it was most 
intricate and difficult. The batteries lie low and grim, the 
muzzles of the guns close to the water's edge — ^infinitely more 
terrible to encounter, than the towering fortress that strikes the 
eye with picturesque grandeur. 

The day after we arrived there, the King went in state to 
open the law Courts, for the ensuing year. This was a fine 
affair — ^very grand ; though it appeared to me, that the Court 
is on too great a scale for such a country as Denmark now is. 
The dead, and, I should say, studied, silence with which the 
people received the King, during his progress through the 
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streets, betokened little cordiality of feeling between them and 
their ruler^ while the display of the Russian Embassy gave a 
significant hint as to the guiding influence. I never see these 
gorgeous slaves of despotism, without experiencing an undefined 
feeling of dread. Depend upon it^ the Russians, who steadily 
and silently are creeping into the very heart of Europe, will, 
some day, play a part among her nations few contemplate. 
Judging from their tyrant and debasing sway, in the countries 
they have conquered, I cannot believe their increased influence 
will be for the benefit of mankind. Sweden has lost one of her 
finest Provinces to them. The Northern boundary of Norway 
is unsettled. Almost every year, they renew their attempts at 
encroachment, which are opposed, with stem determination, by 
the hardy Norsemen. They have cast a longing eye on the 
splendid harbours of Norway, many of them always open, and 
free from ice ; and no means will be left untried to obtain them, 
by that unscrupulous and insatiate Power. There influence 
here is notorious, and is openly spoken of 5 and the people tell 
you, that the king is Russian, to the heart's core. 

We went one day to see the chateau of Rosenberg, an irre- 
gular brick building, designed by Inigo Jones, by no means 
fine. It contains an historical collection of the arms and fur- 
niture used by difierent Kings of Denmark. I cannot conceive 
any thing worse calculated to raise the character of her former 
rulers, than this display. Their vice and folly are plainly ap- 
parent. Amongst a large number of articles of childish extra- 
vagance, luxury, and disgusting evidences of gross sensuality, 
stand conspicuous many immense drinking goblets, of various 
constructions, borne off* as trophies of prowess, by the Danish 
Monarchs, in the degrading debauch. Struck with wonder how 
men could bow before such idols of clay, you turn with loathing 
from the scene. Some few presents, made by foreign nations, are 
curious and beautiful. To me, the most interesting relic, of the 
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whole collection, was a sword, often worn bj Charles the Twelfth, 
of Sweden, — a long straight blade, devoid of ornament, with a 
heavy brass hilt. It accorded well with the stem, luxury- 
despising character of that bold soldier. Judging from the por- 
traits of the Danish Royal family, they must have been a sen- 
sual race, in no ordinary degree ; the animal predominates in 
almost every face, — ^the present King seems blesspd with a large 
development of it. Indeed, as you turn from on^ portrait to 
imother, Hamlet's exclamation, — ^'Damned incestuous Dane,^ 
— ^is ringing in your ears. Yet^ perhaps, we.are too apt to^pply 
the rule of our age to their lives, instead of the rule of ihe 
times in which they lived. In comparison, it may be, our vices . 
are as great. At all events, we have more refinement, and vice 
cannot so openly display its gross and hideous features, whilst I 
hope we have less of it^ too. I believe the world is getting 
better, and I laugh to scorn the lament for the " good old times." 
It was quite delightful to turn from these evidences of Royal 
degradation, preserved with so much care, and spend the re- 
maining hours of daylight in the attdter of Thorwaldsen, the 
great sculptor. During certain hours, persons applying are 
kindly permitted to see it^ as also his collection of pictures and 
antiquities. Here we were surrounded by the creations of a 
great intellect, and beheld the dull dead marble springing into 
life, beneath its touch. We saw many beautiful statues, several 
unfinished ones, and, also, many models, in various states of pro- 
gression. In every part you could trace the master's hand. His 
statues of, Christ and the twelve Apostles, in the Church of our 
Lady, are magnificent. I was particularly struck with that of 
St. Matthew, — ^it was life ; such an easy graceful pose of the 
body, you could not wish for any thing more. The contrast 
between our morning's and evening's occupation was great, and 
the intellect must be dull that could not draw instruction from 
it. I cannot conceive any thing which exalts a man's mind 
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more than viewing and scanning the works of genius. There 
is something of divinity about its creations, that awes ; — ^you 
gaze with admiration, and willingly acknowledge yourself an 
inferior. With what pleasure you throw aside the chronicles 
of some 'Royal imbecile, and turn to those of the truly great — 
the patriot, the philosopher, the warrior, poet, sculptor, states- 
man I The Inreast warms whilst dwelling on their glorious 
achievements; the pulse beats quick, and the most pleasing of all 

sensations, a generous enthusiasm for noble deeds, pervades the 

••• 

soul. • 

The palace is rather an unsightly building, a jumble of all 
styles, setting the rules of architecture at defiance. It contains 
a fine museum of Scandinavian antiquities, arranged in perfect 
and beautiful order. We spent the greatest part of a day in 
looking over it, accompanied by the gentleman who has charge 
of it. He appeared a most enthusiastic antiquarian, and kindly 
gave us a great deal of information about the different articles 
of bygone times. Many of the implements of war and rude 
science contained in it^ are similar to those found in our own 
country. We went several times to the Theatre and the Opera. 
Both are very well conducted, and are extremely well worth 
attending ; they are under the direct control and superintendence 
of the Government. We walked round the ramparts, and saw 
one or two bomb-shells sticking in the walls of different houses. 
These had been thrown into the city by our army, when they 
attacked it, in 1807, under Lord Cathcart. The Danes are sore 
upon that subject ; and will not let them be taken out> nor will 
they allow an Englishman to enter their dock-yards. From all 
we could pick up during our short stay, it is evident that John 
Bull is not a favourite in the State of Denmark. They had 
better let John alone : his horns are strong enough to play "old 
gooseberry " with twenty Denmarks, and their friend the Czar, 
with his Calmucks to boot. If you wish thoroughly to appre- 
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ciate and respect Johnny, you must go abroad. There, every 
one dislikes him ; all men '^ gird " at him ; but once Bull swigglea 
his tail a bit, " damns his eyes," and seems inclined to let drive, 
it is all fun and no fight. We saw Thorwaldsen, in the pft of 
the theatre, one evening (the pit abroad is not filled by the same 
sort of people as at home) : he appeared a fine hale benevolent- 
looking old man, with white flowing locks, his countenance 
giving no indication of the fire which burned bright within. 
His countrymen love, honour, and cherish him.* 

On Monday evening, the 11th of March, as our finances were 
waxing low, and, by degrees, becoming uncomfortably less, we 
started, for Hamburgh, per diligence, not a Swedish one, but a 
cozy, comfortable, lumbering machine. Now, we were bothered 
with passports ; and travelling is expensive, especially if you 
have much luggage with you. The allowance for each passen- 
ger is very smalL We had to leave most of ours behind, to 
come after us by the luggage van, and to pay very high for it 
besides. Snow lay deep on the road, and we proceeded at a 
very venerable pace. At our halt for breakfast^ we were de- 
lighted and surprised to meet our old Tromso friend, Mr. Hoist, 
who was very glad to see us. He had sledged from Tromso, 
across the mountains, into Sweden, then to Stockhohn, and was 
now on his way to Hamburgh. In due time, we arrived at the 
great Belt. Then commenced a scene, which I will never for- 
get. We had a great many passengers, all Germans, several of 
them fat old chaps. It was blowing a smart breeze, which 
frightened the ancient German fogies. The boatmen saw it, 
and pretended that the wind was not fair enough for us to cross 

over ; and our fat companions swallowed this. L e, Hoist, 

and I knew better; expostulated, explainedf bullied, and fought, 
for nearly three hours, before we could get our stupid and craven 

• The reader te aware, that Thorwaldsen died, rince the date of this tetter. 
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fellow travellers to embark. The conductor and boatmen did 
not care a straw how long we loitered, the longer the better for 
them. At last, we put off in several boats, when, to our aston- 
ishment> instead of bearing away for our port, we commenced 
beating, in order to make an island about half-way across, far 
to windward of our destination. The boatmen made the cursed 
Germans believe that all was right ; and, as they out-voted us, 
three to one, we were in for it, and a pretty mess it wa^. Sit- 
ting for some hours in an open boat, perishing with cold, getting 
as wet as sacks, and going right away from our port, with the 
pleasant prospect of -remaining on the before-mentioned island 
(where there is a sort of hotel) for an mdefinite period, at the 
mercy of our landlord, should the wind change, while our purses 
were like weasels that had been starved for a month. We made 
it at last, and landed, possessed with feelings of rage, that it 
would be in vain to attempt to describe. I could hardly help 
pitching into one paunchy old feUow, who congratulated us on 
having made the island so easUy, I paid him off Before the 
end of the journey, he knocked up ; and, as he spoke English, 
I plied him with the most frightful stories I had ever heard, or 
could invent, about the danger of being taken ill on a road 
where no assistance could be obtained. The old boy got ner- 
vousy and remained behind, at one of the post stations, forfeiting 
his fare, which he, as well as all of us, were obliged to pay in 
advance. I have met with many Germans, right good company 
on shore, ready with the song, jest, and legend of their "glorious 
Rhine;" at sea,4hey are not, with a few exceptions, worth a 
fathom of rotten line. I made a vow, then, if ever I caught any 
of their land-lubbers in blue water, with a stiff breeze, I would 
give him a dose of the salt sea, which would wash the Rhine 
out of his noddle. Had no trouble in passing the Little Belt, 
which, though not wide, is sometimes tedious, at this season, 
from the masses of ice driven through it. These Belts are a 
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great nuisance to the traveller, particularly in Winter ; every 
kind of extortion is practised on him ; he must keep his weather- 
eye open, and know how the wind hlows, if he hopes to get on 
with any thing like fair play. 

The roads from this on were very deep and bad, on account 
of the thaw. At last^ we rumbled slowly into Hamburgh, which 
is a very fine city, rapidly recovering from the devastating effects 
of its late fire, which, in the long run, will no doubt improve it^ 
as it has been the means of getting rid of numbers of inferior 
houses and filthy streets. As soon as our luggage arrived, we 
got our traps together, steamed away to old England, and here 
we are, in that cauldron of civilization, London. Stretched at 
ease, sipping our wine, talking and laughing over past scenes, 
while forming plans for the future, heaven knows whether to 
be carried out or not, I look back with vivid pleasure to our 
late expedition, the roving careless life we led> the wonderful 
scenery, exciting events, privations, perils, and, above all, the 
enthusiastic spirit^ which never failed, but bore us bravely to 
the last, causing the strong pulse of manhood to throb with wild 
delight through each varying scene. It may be my future lot^ 
in other lands, to wander far ; but never shall I rove with gal- 
lanter or truer-hearted companions, frank and free, in weal or 
woe: — 

"Remember, friends, how you and I 
Have roughed through life together, 
And borne the bnmt through wet or dry, 
Of warm or Wintry weather. 
Now stand our chance as best we may, 
A flg for caro or sorrow ; 
Well fill the bumper bowl to-day, 
And sail the seas to-morrow." 

Adieu. G. M. 



Flnlay, Printer, Belfkst. 
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